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Foreword 


My family and I have been service users for almost 40 years. I am 45 years old 
and a mother of four boys between the ages of 3 and 28 years. I am a client, pa- 
tient, service user and a carer. I have been active in different service user organ- 
isations for 30 years, and have listened to the life stories of other service users. 
There have been stories about sickness, poverty, substance abuse, mental health 
problems, vulnerable parents due to disabilities and a variety of social or psy- 
chological problems. I do not have any vocational training or higher education. 

When I first got in contact with lecturers working at the School of Social 
Work at the University of Lund, I dare say that I had a service user perspec- 
tive. However, only when I became a student, and later a tutor at the Mobili- 
sation course (cf. Chapter 3.1), did I fully understand the meaning of a ser- 
vice user perspective and the consequences of inequality regarding power 
distribution in social work practice. 

The subjects dealt with in the courses were related to everyone’s own life 
experiences. It was important to grasp the difference between “experience” 
and “knowledge”. Both can be valuable for others. Everything I have experi- 
enced, for example as a former foster care child, as a drug addict or as a par- 
ent of children with disabilities is not an abstract knowledge without practical 
references. On the other hand, neither is it about exposing yourself without 
any limits. The point is to find significant examples taken from your personal 
experience so that others can learn something important from those. 

I am convinced that social workers need to understand the perspectives 
of service users, or clients, in order to understand how paralysing oppressive 
practises can be for them. Only when social workers and service users can 
meet on a more equal ground, can social work become more sustainable and 
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meaningful. Perhaps we can learn the importance of our own and other expe- 
riences — in a gap-mending way — across boundaries and through linking with 
work that is taking place in other countries and in different societies. 

The Mobilisation course in Lund is unique. It has led to a number of val- 
uable networks and collaborations. In my case, it helped me start a national 
service user organisation working for parents who had their children placed 
in foster care. The name of the organisation is Maskrosföräldrar'. Maskros is 
the Swedish word for dandelion. In Sweden the dandelion is known for its 
strength and resilience, a plant that can bloom even in the middle of an as- 
phalt road. The expression ‘dandelion child’ is already commonly used to re- 
fer to young people growing up under hard circumstances. And we hope that 
our children will grow up to a better life than the one of their parents. 

I started this association in 2013 and it has now grown to about 160 mem- 
bers, in addition to a large number of non-member parents that we are in con- 
tact. Our purpose is, besides offering support to individuals, to influence politi- 
cal decisions and to disseminate knowledge about the needs of our members. 
Our focal argument is that (...) no parent has a right to their child(ren), but all 
children have a right to a parent. In recent years, we have been running projects 
in collaboration with different NGOs (e.g. “Swedish Association of Local Au- 
thorities and Regions”), the School of Social Work in Lund, with national au- 
thorities and Swedish municipalities. In one of these projects, we visited mem- 
bers of the network PowerUs (cf. Chapter 1) in Durham in the North of Eng- 
land, where parents like ourselves were taking part in a course led by Helen 
Casey. I also participated in the European Association of School of Social 
Work (EASSW) conference in Milan last summer. My presentation “How to 
Empower a Collapsed Parenthood” received a great deal of positive feedback 
and my network of interested lecturers and researchers has since then increased 
further. 

When people, who have been earlier separated by different gaps in socie- 
ty, start to share their perspectives with each other, is more fruitful. My or- 
ganisation is proof of this and this book is as well. I hope that service users 
and social work students and lecturers can make this necessary paradigm 
shift in social work practice quickly with the objective of creating a more 
valuable society for everybody. This includes people with greater difficulties 
and obstacles than most of the others who are more privileged. Europe is fac- 


1 Further information about the user organisation “Maskrosföräldrar” can be found 
on: www.maskrosforaldrar.se. Cited: 2016-01-11. 
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ing great difficulties and I believe there is no better way than to contribute 
our share in building partnerships with each other. 


Boras (Sweden), 28.1.2016 

Malin Widerlöv 

Founder and chairwoman 

of the service user organisation Maskrosföräldrar 
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1. Introduction: Service User Involvement — Social 
Work Projects and Education with a Gap-Mending 
Approach in Europe 


Emanuela Chiapparini 


In order to become a competent social worker, it is essential to know the per- 
spective of the service users’. Therefore, the International Federation of So- 
cial Workers (IFSW) developed a European framework for quality assurance 
of the social profession (Anghel/Ramon 2009), where the involvement of 
service users became a key element in social work practice and education 
(Jones/Radulescu 2006). The role of social workers was adapted to the needs 
of service users. In other countries, such as Brazil, Canada, Israel and the 
USA, it is common to involve service users in social work education 
(Shor/Sykes 2002). In the United Kingdom, the involvement of service users 
as consultants in social work education (in teaching, selection, admission, as- 
sessment of students) has been a mandatory requirement since 2003 (Anghel/ 
Ramon 2009: 186). Generally, service users are more and more included in 
practice, research and education of social work in different European coun- 
tries (Schön 2015, 2016). However, in social work practice, research and ed- 
ucation, they are usually reduced to the role of information providers and do 
not actively take part as co-partners or co-researchers (e.g. Beresford/Carr 
2012). Furthermore, debates about the involvement of service users are more 
common in Northern European countries than in German-speaking countries. 
Nevertheless, there are hardly any publications that explore and reflect the 
involvement of service users in courses of social work education. For the first 


99 66 ” cc 


1 People using social services are called “service users”, “clients”, “customers” or 
“experts of experience” in the literature based on different arguments that will be 
discussed in Chapter 2. It will also be explained why the term “service user” is 
used in this book and how it is defined. 
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time, this anthology gives an overview of different courses in social work ed- 
ucation in European countries, in which service users are included as part- 
ners. The main characteristic of these courses is that service users and stu- 
dents of social work share their experiences, they study and work together. 
They do this, as far as possible, on an equal level by using the gap-mending 
approach. 


Gap-Mending Approach 


Mending the gap is a valuable new approach to professional learning and ac- 
ademic teaching (c.f. Chapter 3.1). 

The approach was launched in 2012 as the network PowerUs” developed 
a joint vision to mend gaps between social workers and service users in social 
work education. PowerUs worked at that time with two strategies (Heu- 
le/Kristiansen 2013: 15): First with a gap-mending approach to courses and 
second with gap-mending as a UK strategy of mainstreaming service user 
participation. 

The courses with a gap-mending approach in social work education 
(Heule/Kristiansen 2013: 4) aim in the first place to empower socially ex- 
cluded groups. The first strategy consists of joint courses, where social work 
students study together with students from service user organisations (Heule/ 
Kristiansen 2013: 4). The second strategy was developed in the UK, where 
service user participation was mainstreamed and requested in all levels of de- 
cision making in social work education. The joint courses aims to empower 
both the social work students and the students from service user organisations 
that often have been socially excluded in society. 

Secondly, the aim of the courses is that the students meet the service us- 
ers in a situation out of their “role as a social worker” on common ground. 
This enables a learning process that is based on exploring their needs and 
views. 

Thirdly, during the course, both service users and social workers develop 
innovative projects together in the field of social work. 


2 Further information about the international network PowerUs can be found on: 
http://powerus.se/ or in the film”Mend the gap — A challenge for social work educa- 
tion” (2015): https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=QExM_aA2Mus&feature=youtu. 
be. Cited: 2016-01-11. 
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Social workers learn from service users and vice versa, which requires 
that service users recognise their knowledge, but also their limitations and 
that they value their experience and knowledge (Beresford 2000: 500-501). 

These are the central elements, which guarantee that service users do not 
only have the role of information providers but are really co-partners in 
courses of social work education. 

Up to now, courses with a gap-mending approach have been conducted 
in and adapted to several European countries, e.g. Sweden, England, Norway, 
Denmark, Germany and Switzerland. 

Lecturers, tutors, representatives of service user organisations and re- 
searchers from these countries are connected through the international net- 
work “PowerUs”. PowerUs organises exchange meetings to develop the 
mainstreaming of service user participation. Further, they enhance visits to 
discuss the latest findings and to promote courses with a gap-mending ap- 
proach. They also take part in national and international social work confer- 
ences to actively promote both courses with a gap-mending approach and the 
mainstreaming of service user participation. 


The Structure of the Book 


The aim of this book is to describe several courses with a gap-mending ap- 
proach in social work education in Europe. Therefore, the main part of this 
book comprises the presentation, evaluation and discussion of examples of six 
countries, which are structured into six contributions. The book starts with an 
introductory chapter for clarifying the range of theoretical approaches of gap- 
mending methods. It discusses three key terms: user involvement, service us- 
er/service user organisations and empowerment. This does not resolve the theo- 
retical challenges with a gap-mending approach, but it stresses the strengths 
and limitations of these challenges. At the same time, it becomes clear that so- 
cial workers have to collaborate with service users and understand their person- 
al background. This is easier said than done. One solution would be that they 
attend courses with a gap-mending approach, where service users and social 
workers learn and work together on an equal level as far as possible. 

The book links experience with user involvement and gap-mending in 
English-speaking and German-speaking countries. It invites the reader to be- 
come familiar with different implementations of courses using a gap- 
mending approach in various European countries. The courses were devel- 
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oped and adapted to each country’s educational system for social workers, 
their society’s needs and circumstances. There is for instance one course that 
has already taken place 18 times and is based on a long-standing experience. 
Other courses have only just gained their first experiences. By presenting 
such a variety of courses, this book offers an insight into different states and 
conditions of courses with a gap-mending approach. In addition, each contri- 
bution reflects and evaluates the implementations of the gap-mending ap- 
proach and reveals new perspectives for future development. 

In order to provide a better orientation for the reader, all the presented exam- 
ples of courses with a gap-mending approach underlie the same structure: 


context of the course 

concept of the course 

realisation and implementation of the course 
evaluation and critical reflections. 


The authors of this anthology have developed and have taught courses in so- 
cial work education with a gap-mending approach. Additionally, most of 
them work in user-involved research and practice. Furthermore, they are all 
part of the international network PowerUs. 


Sweden: Power, Experiences and Mutual Development. Using The 
Concept of Gap-Mending in Social Work Education: 
Arne Kristiansen and Cecilia Heule 


The authors of this first chapter, Kristiansen and Heule, focus on the initial 
concept of courses with a gap-mending approach in the school of social work 
at the Lund University in Sweden. The first six-week course called “Mobili- 
zation Course” started in 2005. In this course, students of social work and 
students from service user organizations studied and developed a project to- 
gether on an equal level as much as possible. Up until today, it has been car- 
ried out 18 times and 626 students (205 students from service user organiza- 
tions, 398 bachelor students and 23 master students of social work) have 
completed this course. 

The authors firstly explain the term “gap-mending” by pointing out the 
theoretical discussion about both the power of social workers in front of ser- 
vice users and their discriminations of the structure of social services. In this 
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setup, the social worker is the expert and the service users are often seen as 
the problem. With Hasenfeld (1992), the authors argue for a “redistribution 
of power” in social work practice, where service users obtain more power 
over their lives. Further, the authors highlight the concept of gap-mending, 
which is more an analytical approach and less a model or a method. The aim 
of this approach consists in enabling a mutual learning between service users 
and students of social work for resolving social problems. The chapter offers 
the pedagogic reflections and the experiences made with the mobilising 
course, which shows an important and an effective opportunity to start a pro- 
cess of building a relationship between service users and social workers. 

The users’ perspective is addressed in the Swedish social work education 
at university level in at least one course. However, Kristiansen and Heule 
pointed out some elements of development for these courses to guarantee an 
increase of continuing partnership and a learning process between lecturer, 
students and people who represent different service users’ interests. 

The authors discuss some challenges of the course and underline the posi- 
tive evaluation of students’ discussions during the course. The students’ feed- 
back (including social work students and service user students) was gathered by 
means of a questionnaire and written reflections at the end of each course. The 
success of the course is confirmed due to the fact some of the service user stu- 
dents were subsequently invited to attend other courses to share their experi- 
ences. Other service user students have even started new user organisations. 
Several concepts of their projects received funds to implement them in social 
work practice. Finally, the authors have been invited to national and interna- 
tional meetings and congresses to speak about their work. They are a vital part- 
ner in the development of the international network PowerUs. 


Norway: Do Gap-Mending Methods Have any Long-Term 
Effects? Experiences from the Norwegian Course ‘Meeting Face 
to Face Creates Insights’: 

Liv Altmann, Tove Hasvold and Ole Petter Askheim 


The authors, Liv Altmann, Tove Hasvold and Ole Petter Askheim, present an 
evaluation of a three-week course called “Meeting Face to Face Creates In- 
sights”. The course took place for the first time in 2009 at the Lillehammer 
University College (LUC) and the course was subsequently repeated six times 
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with a total of 189 students: 68 service users (external students) and 121 inter- 
nal bachelor students. In Norway and other countries, these courses are new. 
Usually, the students either meet service users during their internship or service 
users are invited to the university as guest speakers. Owing to this setup, the 
courses with gap-mending methods in Norway have a good basis for being 
evaluated in the long term. The authors carried out such an evaluation with 
former external and internal students. The results of this evaluation show long- 
term outcomes, which the authors discuss under five headlines. 

Regarding the positive long-term outcomes, the authors propose that 
such courses should be organized for all students. Further, the service users 
(external students) and the social work students (internal students) are re- 
garded as valuable contributors to a change in social work practice, which en- 
tails more than just expressing respect and tolerance towards each other. Fi- 
nally, the authors give important advice on organizing and implementing 
successful courses. 


England: Gap-Mending: Developing a New Approach to User and 
Carer Involvement in Social Work Education: 
Peter Beresford, Helen Casey and John MacDonough 


This chapter takes account of the history of social work in the UK. In the 
British history of social work, both the regulation of charity and commitment 
to social citizenship as well as the equalization of opportunity have always 
been emphasized. The authors, Beresford, Casey and MacDonough, explain 
with a historical overview, the vanguard development of social work and why 
user involvement in policy and practice was established already in the 1990s. 
Since 2003, user involvement in social work education has been compulsory. 
However, the first courses with gap-mending methods were introduced at the 
London South Bank University (LSBU) in 2012 and at New College Durham 
(NCD) in 2014. The authors explain the different developments of both 
courses, which show the importance of considering the needs of the single 
university context. At LSBU, the delivery of the 12-week module with ses- 
sions once a week called “Advocacy, Partnership and Participation” was sup- 
ported by professional regulatory bodies. This chapter shows the importance 
of the refinement of the concept of the module, revealed by an initial research 
study, which was conducted with a focus group of service users and bachelor 
students of social work. The authors report the results of the study. In a very 
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different way, the first gap-mending course at NCD was initiated by a prac- 
tice organisation and by service users in order to close the gap between social 
workers and service users. The authors explain how they developed the pro- 
gramme of the course in nine meetings. Further, the chapter explores the suc- 
cessful implementation of this gap-mending methodology pilot project. Nine 
parents (seven mothers and two fathers) ran the course and eight students of 
social work and one of community health participated in it. The authors high- 
light the mainly positive aspects and mention only one that is negative, which 
was the inadequate service of provision and support. The authors stressed that 
both programmes had a positive influence on other programmes and co- 
operations in social work education. Finally, the chapter makes an important 
contribution to the ongoing political, ideological and academic discussions in 
the UK. The authors consider the gap-mending approach as an evidence- 
based alternative to the ongoing regressive direction of understanding social 
work. They argue that the gap-mending approach is of international interest 
and it has to be linked to the roots of social work in the UK. 


Denmark: Interdisciplinary Gap-Mending Courses as Part of R&D 
Projects at the Metropolitan University College: 
Ann Rasmussen and Camusa Hatt 


The focus of the chapter of Ann Rasmussen and Camusa Hatt is on the im- 
portant role that gap-mending methods play in local innovation projects 
formed as interdisciplinary courses in the bachelor curriculum of social work, 
nursing, occupational therapy and other welfare studies at the Metropolitan 
University College in Denmark. This university college has offered several 
courses with service user involvement. However, the presented courses have 
in common that they are innovation projects focussing on one specific prac- 
tice challenge with one user group previously identified by Metropolitan and 
confirmed by service providers. Further, users, students and volunteers work 
as co-creators of new ideas and solutions, whereas service providers partici- 
pate as guests or clients. 

Different from the previous chapters, the authors of this chapter apply the 
abbreviated term “user” and not the term service user in order to emphasize the 
wider user context. They discuss two six-week courses, which provide new so- 
lutions to two specific and current welfare challenges. The first course aimed at 
offering new services or at the improvement of existing services for the increas- 
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ing number of Danish veterans with serious psychological injuries. The second 
course focused on new or improved health initiatives for refugees and immi- 
grants from non-western countries living in social housing estates. The chapter 
highlights the different steps of the development of each course and how diffi- 
culties, as for example recruiting service users, were resolved. The authors ex- 
plain how the structure of each course was adapted to the practice issue. The 
first course was conducted with eight service users and 12 students from six 
different welfare study programmes (including social work, nursing and occu- 
pational therapy). They started by spending two days together in a rural setting 
in order to get acquainted. Afterwards, they worked in smaller groups. 40 users 
participated in the second project, which consisted of four workshops, some of 
which took place in the social housing estates on Fridays after the mosque 
prayers. The authors discuss the challenges that the interdisciplinary team of 
students and teachers had to face. They also underline how the second course 
was based on the experience of the first one. Both projects had a great positive 
effect and impact on the users, students and providers. 


Germany: Service User Involvement at Esslingen University of 
Applied Sciences: Background, Concept and Experiences: 
Thomas Heidenreich and Marion Laging 


In their chapter, Thomas Heidenreich and Marion Laging present their expe- 
riences with service user involvement seminars at Esslingen University of 
Applied Sciences. The description of the approach developed in Esslingen is 
embedded in a presentation of social work education in Germany including a 
brief historical sketch. Only in recent decades, social work has been regarded 
as an academic discipline, although with few systematic contact approaches 
with service users or the popular self-help groups. Against this background, 
the authors reveal the successful implementation of the approach of user in- 
volvement in the existing bachelor module called “student project”. Within 
this module, they developed a two-semester course inspired by the early work 
of the PowerUs network. There, lecturers design a project with the students, 
in which service users are included. A special feature of the Esslingen ap- 
proach is that students collaborate actively and in a participatory way in shap- 
ing the formats, choosing possible participants and themes for the service us- 
er seminars. The first group of eight students started after this preparatory 
work in 2014 with the aim to answer the crucial question “What is good so- 
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cial work?”. A two-day seminar was held with service users from the field of 
mental illness and addiction. The output was a DVD containing the service 
users’ answers to the question above. Based on this first experience, the sec- 
ond project started in 2015 using the same participatory inclusion of students. 
It concentrated on people with mental health service experiences including 
participants from EX-IN training (Experienced Involvement) which shows a 
large overlap in aims and approaches to user involvement. Both students and 
lecturers organized a meeting for service users who had taken part in previ- 
ous courses as well as for lecturers who teach mental health. Two further pro- 
jects were run during the same time. The first two projects mentioned above 
involved 26 students and 30 service users. The detailed report and evaluation 
of both show positive effects. On the one hand, they enabled students to ex- 
perience in-depth discussions with service users on an eye-to-eye level and 
on the other hand, EX-IN graduates were introduced to the university setting. 
The authors conclude their chapter by outlining further possibilities for de- 
veloping this concept in their department as well as for user involvement ap- 
proaches in general. They mention the important challenges that have to be 
faced in the future. 


Switzerland: First Approaches on an Implementation of Courses 
with a Gap-Mending Approach: 
Véronique Eicher and Emanuela Chiapparini 


The chapter of Eicher and Chiapparini first explores the situation of service us- 
er organizations and user involvement in Switzerland. The authors note that 
there are not many examples of user involvement in the field of social work, 
even though self-help groups are quite prevalent in Switzerland. They present 
some exceptional projects of user involvement in the domain of mental health, 
in the prevention of substance abuse and in the field of poverty. In social work 
education, internships, visits to social services and the involvement of service 
users for individual talks or presentations are well established. However, ser- 
vice users are not really involved in the development of courses and do not 
normally participate for the duration of an entire course. Against this back- 
ground, the focus of this chapter is to present the first steps of implementing a 
course with the gap-mending approach in social work education at the Zurich 
University of Applied Sciences. The authors present the concept of a three-day 
course at the bachelor degree level with the title “Empowerment in Social 
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Work: Encounters of Students and Service Users without the Official and Con- 
tractual Relationship”. It is inspired by the courses of the Lund University. The 
authors have also evaluated a first introduction to the topic of service user in- 
volvement in an ongoing master degree module. This chapter is helpful for 
readers who are interested in implementing a course with the gap-mending ap- 
proach in social work education, where such an approach is less known. 


In the third chapter, the conclusions highlight common issues and main ele- 
ments along with differences between all examples. It draws back to the theo- 
retical background and gives some perspectives. 


This book presents the implementation of different courses of user involvement 
with a gap-mending approach and shows why those courses are such an im- 
portant element of social work education. It also reveals the challenges that can 
be met and how they may be tackled. Additionally, this book would like to in- 
vite the reader to apply this approach by offering a broad overview of imple- 
mentations of courses in European countries. It takes different political, educa- 
tional and economical frameworks into consideration. The contributions pre- 
sent helpful suggestions and stimulate further implementations. Finally, the 
book aims to intensify the discussions about service user involvement in the 
education of social work in English and German-speaking countries. 
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2. Service User Involvement — Social Work Projects 
and Education with a Gap-Mending Approach in 
Europe 


Emanuela Chiapparini 


Overview of Theoretical Background and Evaluation 


Theoretical Background 


The gap-mending approach is based on the user involvement approach. There 
is general consensus that the theoretical background has not been concisely 
and systematically compiled until now (e.g. Askheim 2003). It can be ob- 
served that authors writing about user involvement refer implicitly or explic- 
itly in quite different ways to empowerment, inclusion, participation, democ- 
racy, social movements, intersectionality and capability (as e.g. Schön 2015; 
Beresford/Carr 2012; Beresford 2013; McLaughlin 2009). However, these 
authors point out that the theoretical references have many common points 
and are difficult to define precisely in contrast to each other. Therefore, it is 
difficult to clearly delineate the theoretical frame of the gap-mending ap- 
proach. These authors conclude that it would be advisable to differentiate be- 
tween different backgrounds and individuals. 

However, the user involvement approach and gap-mending approach are 
situated in the same theoretical paradigm of social work, which is known as 
critical or reflective social work. This theoretical understanding of social 
work is present in both English (Fook 2012; Fook 2002) and German- 
speaking countries (Dewe/Otto 2012; Dewe 2009; Dewe/Otto 1996) and in- 
cludes a paradigm shift of social work, where the role and perspective of ser- 
vice users gain crucial importance (cf. next section). Social work in practice, 
education and research is seen as a reconstructive reality and therefore it can- 
not be understood well enough with a more objective or standardized ap- 
proach. Thus, an active participation of service users in practice, research and 
education of social work and an ensuing look at their perspective will in- 
crease the understanding of their situations. 
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Researchers highlight the following characteristics of the user involvement 
approach (c.f. as e.g. Beresford/Carr 2012; Schön 2015; McLaughlin 2009): 


e the understanding of single life situations 

e the success of co-operation between service users and social workers 
e the decrease of the power hierarchy 

e the development of innovative and sustainable programs. 


There are points of similarity in theoretical approaches in both English and 
German-speaking publications. 

In the following sub-chapter, the strengths and limitations of three relevant 
terms of user involvement, service users and empowerment are presented. 


User Involvement 


The term “user involvement” is often used without definition. Schén (2016) 
confirms this in her systematic analysis of 699 scientific articles about user 
involvement (in practice and in education of social work) published between 
2007 and 2013. She found that user involvement was implicitly linked to a 
power dimension and the hierarchy of control in McLaughlin’s work 
(McLaughlin 2009). However, the common term user involvement was not 
defined in detail (Schön 2016: 27). In general, it seems to be self-evident that 
the term is comprehensible, clear and correct, when this is far from true (Ber- 
esford/Carr 2012; Schön 2016: 27). The definition of user involvement has 
“to be considered more carefully” (Beresford/Carr 2012: 27). Before trying to 
define it, both authors emphasise the importance of linking the user involve- 
ment approach to an ideological, political and cultural context. This way, the 
concept cannot be used in every situation. This “technical” application of us- 
er involvement can be avoided by outlining the implicit context of “politics 
and political philosophy; democracy and power; of citizenship rights and re- 
sponsibilities” (Beresford/Carr 2012: 21). However, the term is often separat- 
ed from these contexts and “treated in isolation as a technical rather than ide- 
ological matter” (ebd.). 

Schön (2016) argues in a similar way: The complexity of defining the 
concept of user involvement is due to the fact that it is underpinned by issues 
of power, culture and politicisation. In this sense, Schön explains that “the 
concept of user involvement and arguments around it can be related to three 
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areas, namely, democracy (Dahlberg/Vedung 2001), power and empower- 
ment, and service development (McLaughlin 2011)” (Schön 2016: 22). 

Beresford and Carr also stress the key terms of participation and power. 
They see the access and support of participation and power as two important 
components to achieve successful involvement (Beresford/Carr 2012: 29). 
The challenge is to involve more service users in practice, education and re- 
search of social work. This is usually an external initiative coming from the 
social workers’ side. However, they can only create favourable framework 
conditions for self-empowerment, but ultimately, the motivation needs to 
come from the service users themselves. Beresford and Carr call this chal- 
lenge the “ambiguity of user involvement” and they explain it as follows: 
“keeping power from people — to hold on to power or to share it.” (Ber- 
esford/Carr 2012: 31). 

Already in 1997, Forbes and Sashidharan mentioned the complexities 
and contradictions of user involvement (Forbes/Sashidharan 1997). They ob- 
serve a substitution of the concept of empowerment with the concept of user 
involvement and a danger of covering up the challenges and critical points of 
both concepts. The asymmetrical relationship between service providers and 
service users, for example, could be ignored (ibid.: 484). Further, the danger 
of user involvement linked to community care could concern the staff more 
than the users (ibid.). The awareness of these misunderstandings concerning 
the concept of user involvement provides a better understanding of the next 
two sections. 

Despite this criticism, the concept of user involvement is widely used in 
the field of social work. However, there are different levels of intensity of the 
practice of user involvement. Usually, the role of service user is that of a con- 
sultant, for example during the research process and for the interpretation of 
the findings (Cossar/Neil 2015). There is hardly ever complete involvement 
in research work, although the service user should actually take control of the 
research (Beresford 2013). Furthermore, Beresford and Boxall (2012) de- 
mand a “collective involvement of service users” in education and research 
of social work (ibid.: 164-165). They argue that service users and service user 
organisations together have a stronger influence on promoting the under- 
standing of user involvement. They can offer more direct information about 
studies made by service users themselves and about their own understanding. 
The manner of involvement depends on the understanding of the role of ser- 
vice users, which will be revealed in the next sub-chapter. 
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“Service User” and Service User Organisations 


In the previous sub-chapter, it was seen that the theoretical paradigm shift of 
social work, known as critical or reflective social work, has had an influence 
on the practice of social work and the active role of the “service user”. Ser- 
vice users are defined as givers, not only as takers and as active participants, 
rather than passive recipients (Anghel/Ramon 2009: 187). 

The term service user has had a tradition of 40 years in the service sys- 
tem in Britain (Beresford 2005). The term goes back to groups who use the 
term “to secure their rights and needs in relation to their use of health, social 
care and welfare policies and services” (ibid.: 469). 

Further, the Directorate General for Employment, Social Affairs and 
Equal Opportunities of the European Commission (2010) assigns service us- 
ers an important active role, in contrast to viewing them as an “object” that 
needs treatment and social protection: 


“A ‘paradigm shift’ in attitude and approach towards the role and position of ser- 
vice users in SSGI [Social Services of General Interest] can be identified. In this 
new attitude and approach, service users of SSGI have not been viewed as ‘ob- 
jects’ of charity, medical treatment, caretaking and social protection. Rather they 
are considered and viewed as persons with rights who are able to (or should be 
supported to) claim those rights and make decisions in their lives based on free 
and informed consent as well as being active members of society. The new atti- 
tude and approach to service users is expressed in human rights conventions and 
declarations and has substantial consequences for quality concepts used in the 
provision of social services: the recognition of persons served in making choices 
and having control over their own life.” (Directorate General for Employment, 
Social Affairs and Equal Opportunities of the European Commission 2010: 5-6) 


In the course of the re-evaluation of the active role of service users, other 
terms are used, such as patient, client and customer. They are seen as inap- 
propriate since they have a more oppressive character in contrast to the term 
service user (Beresford/Carr 2012: 27). Admittedly, the term service user it- 
self has implications and weaknesses (Beresford 2005: 471; McLaughlin 
2009; Beresford/Carr 2012: 12-13; Beresford 2012: 27-29): 


¢ It implies a passive attitude. 
e It implies an economic understanding of social work. 
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e It focuses on an unspecified person and not on a relationship between a 
social worker and person in a specific social situation. 

e It labels people and reduces their identity to the consumption of the pub- 
lic services. 

e It reduces the complex identities that people may have and implies that 
all those people have something in common. 

e It ignores that many service users are involuntary service users and com- 
pelled to use services. 

e It has negative connotations of manipulating or “using” people. 

e — It includes people who do not want access to services. 


Furthermore, some service users reject the term “service user” and instead 
prefer the term “consultant” (Anghel/Ramon 2009). 

McLaughlin (2009) has also criticised other similar terms. He mentions 
that the alternative term “expert of experience” is not adequate. The reason is 
that the people cannot “differentiate between the nature and types of experi- 
ence” within their own experiences (ibid.: 1113-1114). 

It seems that there is no adequate term. Nevertheless, the term service 
user will be used in this book — with the awareness of its limitations and 
weaknesses — due to the fact that it is frequently used in national and interna- 
tional debates of social policies, social services and social work research. 
Furthermore, it has been used both by social systems and by service users to- 
gether within their organisations. Perhaps, as suggested by Beresford (2005), 
the term service user “serves as a route to transforming or even ending the 
status of ‘service user’” (Beresford 2005: 475). 

However, both McLaughlin (2009) and Beresford (2005) appeal to social 
workers to reflect on the appropriateness of the term. Language is not neutral. 
It conveys hidden meanings and concepts, which have an influence on social 
interactions in social work. 

Similar discussions about language and the term service user are going 
on in the German-speaking context with the German term “Adressaten” (”ad- 
dressees”) of social work (cf. Thiersch 2013). Pointing to the theoretical 
background, Thiersch presents a historical review starting with Rousseau’s 
concept that children are basically good, and continuing to the movement of 
democracy, justice and emancipation. Thiersch refers to human rights and 
explains that service users have the right to a life with dignity (Thiersch 
2013: 20). He postulates that every citizen has to be empowered for participa- 
tion in society and emphasises the following conditions (ibid.: 29): 
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Social workers have to be aware of the fact that they are influenced by 
the institutional framework. They have to clarify their point of view. 

Both their work objectives and the institutional framework have to be de- 
termined precisely in team meetings and supervisions. In the course of these 
meetings, it is important to work out the biographical influence of every indi- 
vidual social worker. 

It is important to trust and provide space for service users, so that they 
can express their concerns without any fear of consequences. 

An institutional acknowledgement of the important role of service users 
is crucial. This implies that neither the form of participation of service users, 
nor their right to contact an ombudsman should have any negative conse- 
quences. 

These conditions have to be guaranteed and promoted by social workers. 
In addition, it is important to be aware of the complexity and variety of the 
service users’ involvement in social work. 

In this context, service user organisations play a very important role, too. 
To our knowledge, there are hardly any service user organisations active in 
the field of social work in contrast to the field of psychology or psychiatry in 
Germany and Switzerland (cf. Chapter 3.6). The situation is quite different in 
English-speaking countries. In Britain, for instance, there is the very active 
and well-known service user organisation “Shaping Our Lives” (2015). It is 
an independent, national user-controlled organisation in the field of health 
and social care. They encourage and develop effective user involvement on a 
local and international level. They also provide a clear and comprehensive 
definition of the term service user: 


¢ It means that we are in an unequal and oppressive relationship with the 
state and society. 

e It is about entitlement to receive welfare services. This includes the past 
when we might have received them and the present. Some people still 
need to receive services but are no longer entitled to for many different 
reasons. 

e It may mean having to use services for a long time which separate us 
from other people and which make people think we are inferior and that 
there is something wrong with us. 

e Being a service user means that we can identify and recognise that we 
share a lot of experiences with a wide range of other people who use ser- 
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vices. This might include, for example, young people with experience of 
being looked after in care, people with learning difficulties, mental health 
service users, older people, people with physical or sensory impairments, 
people using palliative care services and people with drug and alcohol 
problems. 

(Shaping Our Lives 2015: 1) 


In this sense, McLaughlin (McLaughlin 2009: 1114) proposes to ask the ser- 
vice users themselves what they want to be called. This suggestion must be 
supported and, as a consequence, the following question arises: To what ex- 
tent must service users not only participate in the debate of user involvement, 
but also take an active role in the debate? Beresford and Carr (2012: 33) point 
out new possibilities for service users to develop their own initiatives and 
campaigns via social media. There is, for instance, the influential “Spartacus 
Report” (Dhani/Winyard 2012) in Britain, which was researched, written and 
published by disabled people and other service users collaborating via social 
media. (Marsh 2014). 


Empowerment 


The concept of empowerment is used in different fields and is a discussion 
topic of controversy in both German and English-speaking countries. A sys- 
tematic and reflected overview of this concept in the field of social work is 
presented by Askheim (2003) in English and by Herriger (2014) in German. 
The following outline of the concept of empowerment is based on both au- 
thors. 

Two lines of tradition can be identified: One line of tradition is the politi- 
cal participation of all citizens and it is based on the self-help movement, 
where socially excluded people started to organise themselves. In the United 
States, they obtained more social and political power at the beginning of 
1900 and later in Europe as well (cf. Herriger 2014: 21ff.) The other line of 
tradition is based on an action programme of professional social work. This 
line of tradition supports processes of self-organisation and empowerment by 
service users. It offers resources to implement this type of self-organisation 
(Herriger 2014: 19; Askheim 2003: 231f.). Here, the understanding of social 
work turns away from an insufficiently orientated perspective of the service 
user and points to human strengths instead of weaknesses (ibid.: 64-71). In 
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this context, Herriger has defined empowerment as “a process of develop- 
ment (...) in which people gain strength, which they need for living a better 
life based on their own standards.” (Herriger 2014: 13; own translation). In a 
similar way, Askheim formulates a “basic understanding” of empowerment 
because it is difficult to find an adequate definition: “The power should be 
given to or taken back by those disempowered.” (Askheim 2003: 230). 

The main and common critical point of the empowerment concept (Her- 
riger 2014: 80-85) is that the self-organisation of life is idealistic: It is prob- 
lematic to empower people to assume more responsibility and to shape their 
own life when the conditions of social and political inequality and exclusion 
remain unchanged. Secondly, the empowerment concept is an excessive de- 
mand for independence: It has an understanding of a person without limits, 
who is stable, perfect and independent without weaknesses. Thirdly, a neo- 
liberal interest is hidden behind the empowerment concept, namely an in- 
strumentalisation of the service user who is supposed to find paid employ- 
ment as soon as possible. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to distinguish the practice of empowerment 
related to an individual, a collective, or on an institutional or community lev- 
el (Herriger 2014: 86ff.). The focus on the individual level lies primarily on a 
psychological empowerment concerning a personal change, e.g. for develop- 
ing mental and psychological competence. On a community or institutional 
level, it implies a structural change together with political empowerment, e.g. 
a street demonstration for a common political interest. Regarding the imple- 
mentation of the concept of empowerment in the practice of social work, 
there are several challenges (Herriger 2014: 213ff.). 

First, there is a challenge for the professional identity of the individual 
social worker. For example, there will be no standardised outcomes anymore 
and success has to be reformulated, because it is different for every user. Al- 
ternatively, a collegial understanding of social work has to be developed. 
Secondly, the relationship between social worker and user can be a challenge 
in the following situations: when the user refuses to receive empowerment, 
when the user’s wishes are unrealistic (e.g. financially), when there is a need 
for social protection and control. Thirdly, there are institutional challenges. 
Social workers have to take account of certain financial and economical 
boundaries set by their institutional mandate, which limits their perspectives 
and possibilities. It is also difficult to change a common and widely approved 
routine. In a similar way, Askheim defines systematically what the concept of 
empowerment demands from both service users and social workers. There 
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will be negative consequences if these challenges are not successfully re- 
solved (Askheim 2003: 232-237). The implementation of empowerment con- 
cepts in the practice of social work can be appropriately “described as a bal- 
ancing act on a slack rope” for the professional social worker and the service 
user who have to face these challenges (Askheim 2003: 237). Both Askheim 
and Herriger affirm that these challenges have to be accepted if a professional 
empowerment practice is to be applied. 


Evaluation 


It is very important for the development of projects and courses with user in- 
volvement in practice, research and education to be evaluated. However, in 
general, these evaluations are inadequate and not well known. Schön con- 
ducted a systematic analysis of articles in academic journals about user in- 
volvement (Schön 2016). She stresses the lack of knowledge about the effects 
of projects with service user involvement: “projects of user involvement in 
social work practice are often developed on an ad hoc and inconsistent basis, 
and knowledge about the effects of these efforts is still limited” (Schön 2016: 
31). Further, she detected that service users and social workers describe pro- 
jects with a gap-mending approach in a positive way. However, there is a 
“lack of evidence based knowledge” (ibid.). In order to eradicate this flaw, it 
is important to answer the following crucial questions (Schön 2016: 31): 


e How should one proceed with these efforts? 

e Which methods produce the most favourable outcomes? 

e What does it mean to be in a user role? Is it a stigma or an improvement? 

e How does this enhanced knowledge affect students’ work and attitudes 
once they become social workers? 


Further, Schön summarizes three very useful categories for evaluating user 
involvement in social work, education and practice (Schön 2016: 31): 


e _ outcome-focused research on methods and levels of user participation 
e users’ perceptions of the quality of these activities 
e the effect of these activities on a user’s quality of life. 


There are several evaluations of user involvement in social work education 
that address the categories given by Schön: 
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As mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, service user involvement 
in education has been a mandatory requirement in Britain since 2003. At that 
time, a new British degree in social work was introduced at the Anglia Rus- 
kin University. Service users and carers* are consultants in the education of 
social work. This means that they are present in class, in the admission pro- 
cess of students or during assessments in social work. For the new implemen- 
tation of this social work degree, an evidence-based evaluation (Anghel/Ra- 
mon 2009) was designed as a research project from 2003-2005. This long- 
term evaluation included service users, carers, members of the project adviso- 
ry group (PAG), academic staff, students and internship instructors. 

In a long-term study, Robinson and Webber (2013) also evaluated user 
involvement in social-work education. Students of social work and service 
users with intellectual impairments participated in this study. 

Furthermore, there are some studies which analyse user involvement 
courses in social work education with a gap-mending approach, e.g. at the 
Lund University in Sweden, where the first courses started in 2005. Since 
then, 17 courses have taken place and all the courses were evaluated. The 
main results were published in an overview (Denvall et al. 2008; Kjell- 
berg/French 2011). 

Also, there is a published evaluation of a course at Lillehammer University 
College in Norway, which includes feedback from students (Askheim 2012). 

It is not an easy task to find published evaluations of courses of social 
work with a gap-mending approach published in English or in other lan- 
guages. However, this book presents several evaluations of courses within 
one volume, which include a majority of the mentioned categories of evalua- 
tion. 
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3. Examples of courses in Europe 


3.1 Sweden: Power, Experiences and Mutual Development. 
Using The Concept of Gap-Mending in Social Work 
Education 


Arne Kristiansen and Cecilia Heule 
What is gap-mending about? 


The purpose of this chapter is to give a background to the concept of gap- 
mending and a description of how we apply it on a course in Social Work at 
the School of Social Work at Lund University in Sweden. The course, which 
is called the Mobilisation course, started in 2005. We, the authors of this 
chapter, have been active as teachers on the course since its inception. 

Gap-mending is a concept, which is used to create reflection and analysis 
of gaps that exist between actors in social work. The gaps we are focusing on 
are explicit or implicit distinctions between individuals, groups or organisa- 
tions that are connected in Social Work. It can involve gaps, which are obvi- 
ous and sometimes even open conflicts, but also cultural assumptions that can 
seem free from contradictions. Common to the gaps is that they contribute to 
injustice, subordination and exclusion in social work and society. The gaps 
inhibit, or sometimes even paralyze, activities in social work to contribute to 
the positive development of their target groups. The power structures are im- 
portant grounds for the emergence of the gaps, which are prevailing in socie- 
ty. Power relations between social workers and service users, or between 
welfare organisations and service user organisations enforce the gaps. Ac- 
cording to Foucault, the concept of power, including learning and knowledge, 
creates control over how people think (1987, 2002). It has an impact on a re- 
lational level by influencing people’s concrete actions. An important corner- 
stone in the gap-mending concept is to create awareness of how power rela- 
tionships and power structures create class differences, exclusion, discrimina- 
tion and segregation, but also about how the redistribution of power can im- 
prove community and social work. 
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Redistribution of power is central in Hasenfeld’s (1992) discussion about 
power in the social work practice. 


“Tt is argued that, in most instances, the effectiveness of social work practice is 
predicated on the enhancement of the power resources of the client” (Hasenfeld 
1992: 259). 


According to Hasenfeld (1992), the understanding of powers denotation to so- 
cial work practice is generally underestimated. He describes how different 
types of power that social workers and their organisations possess have a nega- 
tive impact on social work practice. Hasenfeld points out how this is reflected 
in the practical social work, for instance by its focus on the individual and on 
the problems of service users. In this system the social worker is regarded as an 
expert of the client’s problems. Furthermore the organisation’s requirements 
and interests limit the social worker’s discretion. But the main power factor, 
according to Hasenfeld, is the resources and services that social workers’ or- 
ganisations control and that the organisation’s service users are in need of. He 
argues that social work must change strategy from being problem and individu- 
al centred to strategies which gives the service users power over their lives. 


“The essence of these strategies is to create a balance of power between social 
service agencies and clients. These strategies call for redefining the role of the 
social worker, harnessing agency resources on behalf of clients, and, most im- 
portant, reorganizing social service agencies.” (Hasenfeld 1992: 273) 


The gap-mending concept is not a specific model or method, but should be 
seen as an analytical approach that can be used in contexts where people 
meet in common efforts to resolve problems and prevent gaps. The analysis 
should highlight both problems and opportunities and illustrate power rela- 
tionships. It can enable mutual learning and development, which contributes 
to awareness, and changes of the binary and unequal roles which social 
workers and service users are maintaining in social work practice. It requires 
that people’s needs are given priority and that both service users’ experiences 
and knowledge are considered as valuable and necessary in order to improve 
society. This also requires that the social workers abandon the role of experts 
and that the service users abandon the client role. We argue that relationships 
are crucial for successful social work (Frank/Frank 1991; Wampold 2001, 
2010), therefore social work education and practical social work must pro- 
vide opportunities for relationship-building processes between the people 
who are actors in social work. 
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Service User Involvement in Social Work Practice and Social Work 
Education in Sweden 


Nowadays, the importance of the service users’ perspective is discussed more 
frequently in practical social work and in social work education in Sweden. 
The National Board of Health and Welfare? has during many years tried to in- 
fluence the social services to take greater account to the service users’ per- 
spective. One important reason for this is that the National Board of Health 
and Welfare wants to influence social services to develop an evidence-based 
practice, which includes taking the service users’ perspective into account 
(Sackett et al. 1997). 

Although there is no legislation in Sweden that regulate service user in- 
fluence in municipal social services, but The National Board of Health and 
Welfare has issued several publications to provide the municipalities advice 
and guidance to develop service user participation in their activities (So- 
cialstyrelsen 2003, 2005, 2011, 2013). Nowadays many municipalities in 
Sweden have service user councils. 

When it comes to social work educations in Sweden, the importance of 
service users’ perspectives was pointed out in 2009 in an evaluation made by 
the Swedish National Agency for Higher Education (Hégskoleverket 2009). 
Today all Swedish social work education at university level has at least one 
course that highlights a service user perspective. 

In recent years some service user groups in Sweden have had an increased 
influence in relation to social services and to other public authorities. This es- 
pecially applies to people in the care of elderly people and people with physical 
or mental disabilities. The development of service user influence has not been 
as positive for all user groups. When it comes to people with drug problems, 
poor people or people suffering from mental illness, the case has rather been 
that social work has become more paternalistic and less user-oriented focus, 
than the situation a few decades ago (Kristiansen 2009; Heule/Kristiansen 
2011). In a study about service user councils in the areas of addiction treatment, 
care of elderly people and people with physical or mental disabilities in 33 mu- 
nicipalities in southern Sweden, it appeared that the service user councils main- 
ly had an advisory function and rarely affected decisions about care and sup- 
port interventions (Johansson/Scaramuzzino 2011). Eriksson (2015), who stud- 


5 The National Board of Health and Welfare (Socialstyrelsen) is a government 
agency in Sweden under the Ministry of Health and Social Affairs. 
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ied two different service user participation projects in Sweden, one in psychiat- 
ric care and one in municipal social services, shows that the activities of the 
projects above all concerned procedural issues, in other words how service user 
influence should be organised, but it had no impact on decisions about support 
and care interventions should be designed. 

The development of user influence in the practical social work in Sweden 
is also discouraged by the lack of resources in the municipal social services. 
In many municipalities, the social services are discussed as being in crisis. 
The Union for Professionals (Akademikerförbundet SSR), a Swedish trade 
union that organises social workers who are university graduates, has investi- 
gated the work situation for social workers in several municipalities. A large 
section of the social workers have a highly pressurised work situation, which 
makes it difficult to develop cooperation and good relationships with custom- 
ers. For example, in the city of Malmö a large number of the social workers 
reported that their workload is too heavy and that they have difficulty main- 
taining quality and legal certainty in their work. The survey also shows that 
the choice of care and support is not guided by the service users’ needs, but 
by the municipality’s budget (Akademikerförbundet SSR 2015a, 2015b). 

When it comes to the social work educations on university level in Swe- 
den most of them has at least one course focusing on the perspectives of ser- 
vice users, as we mentioned earlier. Our impression is that these courses are 
often fairly conventional university courses where the emphasis is on teach- 
ing about various service user groups. They often include elements whereby 
people representing different service user interests give lectures about their 
life experiences, or that students make study visits to service users and their 
organisations. It is rare that these courses are geared towards gap-mending, 
which requires a deeper and more long lasting cooperation between teachers, 
students and people who represent different service user interests. Of course 
it is positive that social work educations give courses about service user is- 
sues, but we wish that more social work educations dared to take a step fur- 
ther, and challenge the traditional teaching methods. Rather than using the 
service users and their organisations as examples in teaching, they should be 
related to as partners in the education. Based on our own experiences from 
the conventional courses in social work where people representing various 
service user interests have been invited to have lectures about their life expe- 
riences, we know that students usually appreciate these elements in the 
courses and consider them very instructive. But we also know that, even 
though the intention is to communicate a user’s perspective, there is a prob- 
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lem about this type of course structure; namely that it rarely allows a critical 
analysis of the societal perceptions about service users and social workers, 
which usually understand the service user as a person with problems and the 
social worker as an expert on the service users’ problems. Instead, there is a 
risk that such stereotypes and categorisations will be preserved. Social work 
education, as well as other organisations that work with service user issues, 
must always ask themselves whether what they do will challenge or can im- 
plicate a risk to strengthen the stereotypes linked to the social image of “ser- 
vice users” and “social workers”. 

Although most of social work education on university level in Sweden to- 
day has courses about service user issues, it is obvious that the type of experi- 
ence-based knowledge, which the service user perspective represents, is essen- 
tially subordinated in relation to the knowledge perspectives as research and 
professional social work represents. A risk with this is that the students will dis- 
tance themselves from the people they should assist in social work during the 
education. This concerns a classic problem in medical and paramedical educa- 
tion as well as in social work education, namely that students’ empathy in rela- 
tion to patients and service users tend to deteriorate during their studies. One of 
the most famous studies of this problem is Boys in White (Becker 1961), a 
study about medical students in the United States. Holm (2001, 2009), who has 
studied the same subject, notes that the education programme design is of great 
importance to the development of the students’ empathy. Therefore, medical 
and social work education can not only be based on theoretical knowledge, but 
must also contain elements that affect the students emotionally, for example, by 
meetings face to face with people representing service users interests so that 
opportunities are given to reflect on these meetings. 


The Mobilisation Course at Lund University 


Background and pedagogical framework 


Since autumn 2005, the School of Social Work at Lund University has given 
a social work course where social work students and people from different 
service user organisations study together. The course is titled the Mobilising 
course and started as an attempt to develop the service user perspective in so- 
cial work education. When we started the Mobilisation course we had previ- 
ously used conventional teaching methods to give students knowledge about 
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the importance of service user involvement in social work. For example, we 
had invited representatives from various service user organisations as guest 
lecturers and arranged study visits at service user organisations. The students 
often appreciated these courses, but we felt that this course outline was not 
sufficient to deepen and touch the students’ understanding of the service us- 
er’s perspective and service user involvement. Later the School of Social 
Work at Lund University was partnered with the social enterprise Basta in a 
project funded by the European Social Fund, we got the opportunity within 
that project to start developing the Mobilisation course. 

Pedagogically the Mobilisation course is inspired by alternative teaching 
methods, which assume that learning and development are an active social 
process that requires action, interaction and reflection and facilitated by that 
the students are involved and have influence over the education (Freire 1993; 
hooks 1994). 

There must be an ongoing recognition that everyone influences the class- 
room dynamic, that everyone contributes. These contributions are resources. 
Used constructively they enhance the capacity of any class to create an open 
learning community (hooks 1994: 8). 

Our educational goal is to transcend the deficiency and problem oriented 
approach, which dominates in social work (Kristiansen 1999, 2005; Heu- 
le/Kristiansen 2013a). We want to show that the people, who are subject to 
various interventions in social work, as well as their organisations, are im- 
portant forces for the development of social work. We want to problematize 
and transcend the dominant roles and categories in social work in order to 
create new opportunities for social criticism and for cooperation between ser- 
vice users and social workers. Through the Mobilising course, which is based 
on the concept of gap-mending, we want to provide students from user organ- 
isations and university student’s opportunities to study together on equal 
terms as much as possible. 

Our way of applying the gap-mending concept in the Mobilisation course 
is based on the creation of a joint learning platform, where people who have 
previously been in different positions of power, together develop new 
knowledge. Experience-based knowledge is upgraded as an important com- 
plement to research and social workers’ practice-based experiences. That is 
the reason why we spend so much time in the initial weeks of the course on 
personal presentations. The personal presentations are also important for 
trusting relationships to emerge between students and teachers, which is an 
important basis for learning and development. 
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There are three ways of becoming a student on the Mobilisation course. 
One way is to take it as part of an eligible 15 ECTS-credits course in social 
work at advanced level in the seventh and last semester on the social work 
programme. It is also possible to go to a Mobilisation course as part of a 15 
ECTS-credits course in social work on the master’s programme at the Faculty 
of Social Sciences at Lund University. For students from the service user or- 
ganisations, the Mobilising course is a six-week commissioned education in 
social work at basic level, which gives 7.5 ECTS-credits. It is important to 
emphasise that the various entrances to the Mobilisation course raise a ques- 
tion about the formal and administrative aspects of the course. In practice it is 
a coherent course with the same content, and in principle, the same require- 
ments for all students. The only difference is that we must formulate the final 
individual examination assignments slightly differently depending on wheth- 
er the student has completed the Mobilisation course at the basic level or ad- 
vanced level. The system with Commissioned Educations is an opportunity 
for Swedish universities and colleges to offer governments and company’s 
qualified training for their employees. Commissioned education gives those 
who are studying on the courses university credits, and makes it possible to 
make exceptions from admission requirements, which are applicable to ordi- 
nary courses on universities and colleges (Molander 2003). The possibility to 
make exceptions from the admission requirements and to give university 
credits is important for the Mobilisation course. Although the students who 
come from the service user organisations have different educational back- 
grounds, a large majority of them lack formal qualifications to study at the 
university. In other words, most of them belong to a group in society that are 
excluded from the possibility of university studies. On a personal level, it can 
be very meaningful for people who previously barely dreamed of studying at 
a university to join a course and get university credits. We have had many 
students’ from service user organisations who proudly have told us that they 
are the first in their family to study at the university and to obtain university 
credits. 
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Figure 1. Three ways to attend the Mobilisation Course at the School of So- 
cial Work at Lund University in Sweden. 


Commissioned Education in SW 
(7,5 ECTS-credits) 


SW Programme The Mobilisation 
(15 ECTS-credits) v 
Course 


4 SW Master course 
(15 ECTS-credits) 


The social work students get information about the Mobilisation course 
through the School of Social Work via presentations and via the university 
website. When it comes to the recruitment of students from service user or- 
ganisations, the responsible teachers have to devote time for personal con- 
tacts each semester. In the first years, we spent quite a lot of time communi- 
cating and anchoring the vision of the Mobilisation course in different service 
user organisations. Over time, the Mobilisation course has become better 
known. Students who have attended the course tell their friends and col- 
leagues about it. Some students hear about the course because of media atten- 
tion it has received. We still have to devote some time to the recruitment of 
students, but it has become more common that individuals from service user 
organisations initiate contact by themselves. Facebook and other forms of so- 
cial media are also important resources to give information about and pro- 
mote the Mobilisation course. 


Course outline and the pedagogy in practice 


Theoretically the course is based on issues about power, inclusion, exclusion, 
social mobilisation and social change. We try to integrate our vision of cross- 
boundary community in theory, in the course structure, and in the develop- 
ment of new practice. Research-based knowledge is as valued as service us- 
ers’ knowledge and knowledge from the social practice. Working with the 
concept of gap-mending in a university environment also requires teachers 
who are committed and who become involved in the common learning pro- 
cesses. We cannot demand of our students to take risks and challenge them- 
selves if we are not also ready to do it ourselves. 
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The first day on the course is devoted to information on the schedule, 
textbooks, etc. The students also do group work, which is a form of a getting 
to-know-each-other-exercise. Through different exercises they briefly intro- 
duce themselves to each other and find out what thing they have in common. 
We use the format of the independent user-controlled organisation “Shapting 
Our Lives” and text their text “Suggested Ground Rules for Meetings” (Bran- 
field/Beresford 2010) to discuss the ethical and social framework that will 
apply for the course. In this discussion we emphasise the importance of lis- 
tening to each other, and to giving everyone space to express him or herself. 
It is important to make clear that if someone shares sensitive and personal 
experiences that it should not be spoken of outside the group. If a student for 
instance takes pictures, to put out on Facebook or Instagram, those that are 
photographed must be asked whether they think it’s okay. In the coming two 
weeks the time is devoted to personal presentations, lectures and group work. 
The lectures and group work are about power, discrimination, social mobili- 
sation, project development and social change. But we also invite people who 
have built up service user organisations and social enterprises to lecture about 
their experiences and activities. During the lectures, there are a lot of sponta- 
neous questions from the students, especially students from service user or- 
ganisations. During group work opportunities are provided for the students to 
reflect upon questions that are raised during the lectures. 

At the end of the second week the students and the teachers have a two- 
day residential workshop in a small village around 70 km from Lund. We are 
using a model called Future Workshop (Jungk/Müllert 1987) to develop in- 
novative and alternative project ideas, in order to challenge discrimination, 
existing power structures and to improve social work practice. During the Fu- 
ture workshop the students forms cross-boundary working groups, which are 
based on a problem of their interest, which they consider important to 
change. These working groups will be the basis of the project development, 
which is occupying a bigger part of the rest of the course. During the project 
development, students get supervision from the teachers of the course. 

In the fifth week their project plans are presented to an external expert 
panel that provides feedback. The day the working groups present their pro- 
ject plans is a highlight on the course. The students have worked hard togeth- 
er with their project ideas, which they are very interested in and dedicated to. 
They know they will get relevant and critical comments from the panel, 
which made up of knowledgeable people who possess leadership positions 
and have extensive experience working with and evaluating projects. We try 
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to have a breadth in the panel of persons representing different interests in 
society. Usually we invite a politician, a researcher in social work, a repre- 
sentative of social services and a person who works in a user-led organisa- 
tion. We do this as a public event, and each semester, for example, former 
students, people who are interested in attending the course in the future, 
friends, colleagues and relatives come to listen to the students’ presentations. 
One reason that we have a panel of external people is that we, the teachers of 
the course tutor working groups while they develop their project plans. A risk 
with that is that we get too involved and may not see problems and opportu- 
nities linked to the project ideas. The project panel has no such ties to the 
students and their project plans, and can therefore be more open and dis- 
tanced in their comments. The day after the students present their project 
plans, we follow up and go through the comments the students received from 
the panel. It is important to note that it is not the project panel that examines 
the project plans. It is we who are teachers on the course that determine 
whether a project plan is approved. In our assessment we assume not only the 
relevance of the project or how the project panel has received it, but we will 
also consider such as how students have been involved and active in the pro- 
ject development. 

In the last week of the course, the students work with an individual exam 
question. The task in the exam question is a personal reflection about learn- 
ing outcomes from interaction with the other students, which must include re- 
flection on the course literature. The students’ final reflections are discussed 
in a seminar. Finally, the Mobilisation course is ended with a joint course 
evaluation and some ceremonial festivities. 


Figure 2. Course outline of the Mobilisation Course at the School of Social 
Work at Lund University in Sweden. 
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An important goal of the Mobilising course is, as we mentioned above, to 
provide students from service user organisations and social work students 
opportunities to study together on as equal terms as possible (Heule/ 
Kristiansen 2013b). Due to the students’ varying backgrounds, this is natural- 
ly a challenge. During the past ten years, we have developed an approach that 
facilitates the platform of mutual and equal development of new knowledge. 
A fundamental part of this approach is that we try to respond to and treat all 
students equally regardless of whether they come to the Mobilisation course 
through the social work programme, the master programme or take the course 
as a commissioned education. We impose the same requirements for all stu- 
dents in terms of, for example, attendance and participation in various activi- 
ties. Therefore, we do not use the terms “service user students” and “social 
work students,” but we simply call them students (Heule/Kristiansen 2013a). 
They’re on the Mobilisation course to participate as students in a joint course 
and everyone’s experiences are important, regardless of background. It is 
very important that we as teachers are aware of and pay attention to this, to 
avoid contributing to stigmatisation and to maintaining problems linked to 
certain categorisations or concepts. Sometimes we have to remind each other, 
our colleagues and students to be consistent in this. The ambition is to — to- 
gether with the students — problematize and transcend the unequal roles and 
power relations that exist in social work and which students often carry with 
them into the Mobilisation course. This reflective activity is a crucial point of 
departure in the practice of gap-mending, and makes it possible for people 
and groups to meet, cooperate and develop community and solidarity togeth- 
er. This is shown in the citation below, quoted from a final reflection of a so- 
cial work student: 


The course started by giving every student the opportunity to share about our selves 
in front of the whole class. My first thoughts was that this would be a piece of cake, 
and that I wouldn’t have to prepare much. I was going to talk about my recent jobs, 
and university courses I had taken. But after the first day I had to reconsider. One 
open hearted presentation after the other had been given. They didn’t consist of me- 
chanical recollections about merits, but of unique life experiences. If I had done the 
presentation that I first had in mind, I would probably have appeared very flat and 
shallow. I had to start all over. I knew that I would have to make certain adjust- 
ments in the course, but was unprepared that it would happen in this way. I had ex- 
pected that the students from service user organisations would be bitter about their 
experiences, and eager to regain power. I was surprised when I noticed that many of 
them chose to be very personal, often being very humorous in spite of — sometimes 
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— tragic subjects. /.../ I was moved, and completely changed the planning of my 
presentation. Suddenly I was hit by performance anxiety, and sat up late one night 
with a pen and a notebook, sketching what to share. My respect for the fellow stu- 
dents grew as their life stories and personalities took form. I realised that I wouldn’t 
have to be so anxious about the way I related to the students from the service user 
organisations. They wanted honesty, if possible with humour — not oversensitivity. 
/.../ A woman in my group said that she was impressed by my presentation. It felt 
great, in spite of that her life had been so much more dramatic. I had been moved 
by her story. (Social work student) 


As the citation clearly communicates, the narrative of fellow students affects 
the students personally, and it changes the way they look at themselves. The 
personal presentations constitute an important strategy to challenge and 
transcend various stereotypical roles that upholds prejudices and inequality. 
The social work students express that it’s a relief to be able to consider their 
personal history and take it into account in developing a professional role in 
social work practice. They also express that the narratives of the service users 
impress them. The service users are not used to being honest and equal when 
meeting representatives of professional social work, and find it empowering 
to be able to share from an equal platform. One of the service user students 
expressed this in his final exam: 


Before the course started I had certain fears. What, and how much would I tell 
about myself and about my life? Early in the course, every participant should 
make a personal presentation, telling our classmates about who we were. During 
this time, it became clear that social work students had experienced different so- 
cial problems themselves. I experienced that this tore down barriers. My back- 
ground is that of a heroin addict, and I have been convicted for different self- 
defence crimes connected to my time as an addict. It is easy to be categorised, 
and singled-out when you have a specific background. The personal presentations 
gave me an opportunity to tell the whole picture of who I was and of my history. 
I am not only what can be read in different journals or crime records. I am so 
much more than an addict, client, patient and so on. The same goes for the social 
work students. They are not only their academic exams, or professional titles. 
They often carry an interesting background that they should make use of in social 
work practice. I experienced that the social work students, as well as the students 
from service user organisations, took the presentations very seriously./.../ My 
experience is that many of us service users self censure ourselves when meeting 
professional social workers. They hold the power of our cases and in the end of 
our lives. It is naturally sensitive to discuss every aspect of ones life with some- 
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one with the power to write journals, to categorise and to decide over benefits 
and regulations. In such situations I often remain silent. To pretend to be less in- 
telligent than one is when confronted with people with power over you, is unfor- 
tunately not unusual. (Student from service user organisation) 


We devote quite a lot of time during the first weeks of the Mobilisation 
course to these narratives. As the service user expresses in the citation above, 
it makes the students reflect upon the difference that occur when the relation- 
ships are characterized by equality and curiosity, rather than distance and cat- 
egorisation. During the personal presentations, each student gets about 15 
minutes to tell the class about himself or herself and what matters to them 
within social work practice. Every semester the students are surprised and 
concerned by what they are told by their classmates. We take part in stories 
about experiences of vulnerability and experience of being beneficiaries of 
social services, as well as stories about happiness and success. The personal 
presentations make it possible for the students to build relationships that are 
crucial for their cooperation and mutual development. Based on Wenger 
(1998), the personal presentations can be regarded as stories in a communica- 
tive practice, which creates a repertoire of shared experiences, contributing to 
better cooperation and trust between the students. 


What has come out of the Mobilisation Course? 


Since autumn 2005 we have carried out the Mobilisation course 18 times, 
with a total of 626 students completing it. 205 of the students have taken the 
course as a commissioned course, 398 students have taken it as part of the 
social work programme, and 23 students have been master’s students. Table 
1 shows that there are gender differences between the different student 
groups. There are also age differences. The students who access the Mobili- 
sation course via commissioned education have a higher average age than the 
students who access the Mobilisation course through the social work pro- 
gramme and the master’s programme. The students who have done the Mobi- 
lisation course as part of a commissioned education represent about fifty dif- 
ferent service user organisations. We have tried ensuring as broad a variety as 
possible in terms of service user organisations that we cooperate with. Today 
we have cooperation with organisations that are run by a variety of service 
user groups, such as substance abuse, mental illness, homelessness, disabili- 
ties and ethnic minorities. 
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Table 1. Number of students on the Mobilisation Course at the School of So- 
cial Work at Lund University in Sweden. 


Students Female Male 
Commissioned Education 205 88 117 
Social work programme 398 328 70 
Social work master course 23 15 8 
Total 626 431 195 


We evaluate the Mobilisation course in different ways. In the end of every 
course the students answer a course questionnaire. We also have frequent 
discussions during the course with the students about what happens in the 
course and how they experience it. Most importantly, as the basis for our 
evaluation and development work is the individual reflections which the stu- 
dents write at the end of each course. Although many argue that it is a de- 
manding course, so are the vast majority of students very happy and excited 
that they have chosen to take the course. Many of the students who take the 
course as part of the social work programme mean that it has been the most 
instructive and important course throughout the social work programme and 
that it should be mandatory for all social work students. 


Impact and dissemination 


The Mobilisation course, which started ten years ago as a pilot project of ser- 
vice user inclusion in social work education, is today an established part of 
the elective courses at the School of Social Work at Lund University. As we 
mentioned earlier, more than 600 students have passed the Mobilisation 
course. Over 200 of the students come from different service user organisa- 
tions. Many of those have later been involved in other courses of the Social 
Work programme at Lund University as guest lecturers and tutors. Through 
the students who have attended the course as a Commissioned Education, we 
have built up a network of over fifty different user organisations, covering a 
range of areas related to social work. 

The Mobilisation course can be described as a gap-mending, action re- 
search-oriented platform for networking, development of innovative and al- 
ternative solutions to social problems and research. Those teaching the course 
are often asked to participate in various conferences and debates concerning 
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service user participation and development of alternative solutions to social 
problems in Sweden, and abroad. Through the years we have participated in a 
number of conferences and seminars on service user involvement in other 
universities, municipalities and in other types of organisations. 

Several of the project ideas developed during the Mobilisation course 
have been realized in different contexts. Some new service user organisations 
have been developed based on ideas from, and networks around the Mobilis- 
ing course. One example is the G7 in Helsingborg, which is a peer support 
organisation for people who are or have been homeless. Another example is a 
self-help organisation for parents of children who are or have been placed in 
foster care (Maskrosforaldrar 2016). Many of our former students are active 
in development projects in various organisations and municipalities in Swe- 
den. One example was when the city of Malmö started a project to develop 
the service user perspective in their social services a few years ago. A large 
number of the service users who participated in the project were former stu- 
dents of the Mobilisation course. Another example is when the county of 
Scania in the south of Sweden, conducted a project to develop service user 
involvement in mental health services. In the same way, many of the repre- 
sentatives from service user organisations had participated in the course. 

The Mobilisation course has been a vital partner in the development of 
the international network PowerUs. The courses integrating social work stu- 
dents and students from service user organisations were first developed in 
Lund, Sweden, and have been followed by similar courses in other countries 
from the PowerUs network. 
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3.2 Norway: Do Gap-Mending Methods Have any Long- 
Term Effects? Experiences from the Norwegian Course 
‘Meeting Face to Face Creates Insights’ 


Liv Altmann, Tove Hasvold and Ole Petter Askheim 


Lillehammer University College (LUC) since 2009 has provided the course 
‘Face to Face Creates Insights’, where individuals with experiences as a ser- 
vice user participate as students on equal terms together with the bachelor 
students in social work, child welfare and social education. Through gap- 
mending methods, LUC has established a common learning arena that both 
acknowledges the service users’ experiences and considers them essential as 
a necessary complement to knowledge in the field of social work. 

The comments from the participating students upon immediately com- 
pleting the course have been very positive. However, whether the course has 
any lasting positive effects on the programmes of study, whether it enhances 
and changes professional practice, and whether it improves service users’ 
outcomes are the crucial criteria of whether such a course has been successful 
or not. A comprehensive literature review of projects with service user in- 
volvement in social work education has concluded that there is insufficient 
empirical evidence demonstrating either that service user involvement im- 
proves outcomes for students or that it has a favorable effect on social work 
practice or on outcomes for future service users (Robinson/Webber 2013). 
On the basis of this review, we have conducted interviews with former stu- 
dents in the spring of 2014 in order to find out whether we could identify any 
long-term effects this course has had on our students. 

In this chapter, we shall first give a brief account of social work and so- 
cial work education in a Norwegian context. We follow this with a presenta- 
tion of the course and its ideological and pedagogical foundations. We shall 
then briefly present the participating students’ comments upon the comple- 
tion of the course before we present and discuss the results from the inter- 
views with the former students in more detail. 


Social work and social work education in the Norwegian context 


In Norway there are three separate accredited professional studies for social 
workers: social work, child-welfare work and what is called ‘social educa- 
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tion’, which denotes the services for persons with intellectual impairments. 
There are 12 institutions offering bachelor courses in social work, 11 in child 
welfare work, and 12 in social education. A growing number are taking dif- 
ferent master’s courses relevant to social work. 

About 26,500 people work as social workers in Norway. Most of them 
work in the public sector, and, of these, the municipalities employ the majori- 
ty, in the areas of social services, childcare, rehabilitation and home-based 
care. Moreover, a significant number are state employees working in hospi- 
tals, psychiatric institutions, child-care institutions and so on. A growing 
number are finding employment with private institutions and non-govern- 
mental organizations (NGOs). 

Casework is the main feature of social work. Community work has a 
modest position, and there is a tendency for both preventive work and com- 
munity work to be given lower priority. 

The involvement of users in the social work and social education courses 
has been minimal. Traditionally people with user experience give guest lec- 
tures; otherwise, the students mainly meet them as clients during their man- 
datory period of practical work experience. 


Background for the course 


As lecturers at the Faculty of Education and Social Work at Lillehammer 
University College, we have since 2009 organized a three week course where 
persons with service user experiences participate on equal terms with bache- 
lor students in social work, child welfare and social education. For the bache- 
lor students the course takes place during the last term of their programme. 
The reason for the establishment of the course was the recognition that the 
social work educational programmes realize the objectives of user involvement 
only to a very small degree. The aim of the course is to emphasise empower- 
ment and service user involvement in social work. The course represents a new 
teaching practice in the social work educational programmes. Teachers and stu- 
dents work closely together in partnership with persons with service user experi- 
ence. The focus is on collaborative learning and recognition of experience-based 
competence. We named the course ‘Meeting Face to Face Creates Insights’. The 
title underscores our strongly held conviction that it is in the intersection be- 
tween the experience-based and the professional competence where new in- 
sights might develop (Askheim/Altmann/Gardli/Hasvold 2010; Askheim 2012). 
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Since 2009, the course has been arranged six times. 189 students have 
participated, 68 of these were externally recruited students, and 121 were 
students from the bachelor programmes. We considered the ideal number of 
participants in each course to be 30, 15 internal and 15 external students. 
However, the number of participants was some years higher and closer to 40. 
Various service user organisations and treatment facilities were a necessary 
link in the recruitment of the external students. 


The course content 


The topics of the course reflect its aim, which is to provide insights into: 


e Power and powerlessness in the relation between the service user and the 
service provider. 

e What empowerment means on different levels (individual, group and 
system levels). 

e How user competence and professional competence can complement 
each other. 

e How empowerment can be realised in practice. 


These topics closely connect both to individual and collective processes of 
becoming conscious of the mechanisms of suppression that take place in the 
encounter between professionals and service users and to the mobilization of 
counterpower. 

During the course, the students work intensely together, four days every 
week for three weeks. The remaining day of each week is for individual stud- 
ies. The course begins with a day-to-day seminar located outside the college 
(it includes staying overnight). In this seminar the students work together us- 
ing experience-based and creative methods derived from art and expressive 
therapy (Levine/Levine 1999), which are well suited for promoting commu- 
nity, building trust and creating a safe learning environment. The second part 
comprises lectures that aim to illuminate the concept of empowerment. Dis- 
cussion groups composed of students with different backgrounds follow, and 
the students then participate in plenary sessions. Finally, the students conduct 
a group project, which they present to everyone. The presentation takes place 
in a variety of ways, such as role playing or video productions, and has oral 
and written components. This presentation constitutes the final exam. 
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The students’ immediate responses 


On the first day of the course, each student writes down his or her expecta- 
tions. At the end of the course, the students write about whether their expec- 
tations have been met, and they are invited to elaborate on their experiences. 
The student makes his or her comments anonymously, but we ask every stu- 
dent to mark whether he or she is an external or internal student. 

The main impression from these evaluations is that the students are very 
positive (Askheim/Altmann/Hasvold 2014). All of them, both external and 
internal students, underline that they have gained an increased understanding 
of what the concept of empowerment means in theory and practice. 

The external students make references to personal development and de- 
scribe how the course has increased their self-confidence and strength in dif- 
ferent ways. Some of them describe it as their ‘first good experience with 
school’. Further, they point to the good feeling of being a part of a communi- 
ty. Many of them express satisfaction, both with the fact that they contribute 
to future social workers’ more nuanced understanding of both who the ser- 
vice user is and what service user competence is about. Others emphasise that 
they have gained a deeper comprehension both of themselves and of the ser- 
vice support system. 

The internal students express that they have developed their understand- 
ing of empowerment as an approach, and that their relational competence has 
been challenged in practice. They have gained new insights and experiences, 
both in their views of themselves and of the service users. They view their 
learning experience as beneficial and relevant for their future roles as social 
workers. 


Does service user involvement in education have any long-term 


effects? 


Robinson and Webber (2013) have conducted a literature review where they 
summarise the effects of service user involvement in social work education. 
Not only have they tried to determine whether service user involvement in- 
fluences the participants, but they have also attempted to document any ef- 
fects on social work practice, any changes in organisational structures, and so 
forth. They found that only to a limited degree is it possible to document any 
long-term effects from service user involvement in the education pro- 
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grammes. Their conclusion is that there is little empirical evidence to support 
that service user perspective and participation affect the students’ attitudes 
and competence in this area. They also claim that no study has documented 
any effect on social work practice, or have any effects for future service us- 
ers. 

Furthermore, Robinson and Webber (2013) stress that service user in- 
volvement in education is insufficient as an aim in itself. User involvement 
has to be meaningful, and there is a need to define much more specifically 
what the overarching goals are. They find no agreement in the literature 
about what constitutes meaningful involvement in higher education, nor for 
whom. They question if there are some existing contradictions in the under- 
standing of what this kind of involvement really entails. Some will claim that 
the purpose of user involvement is to improve the quality of social work edu- 
cation, thus enhancing professional practice, and consider this as an aim in it- 
self. Others will solely be concerned with the empowerment of the service 
users involved, and insist that user involvement only becomes meaningful if 
it benefits the service users. 


Interviews in reflection groups 


In order to investigate whether our course had any long-term influence on the 
service users’ situation and for social work practice, we conducted a follow- 
up study in 2014. The students from the first two courses were the ones most 
relevant to ask to investigate possible long-term influences. We chose group 
interview as the methodological approach. We considered this method to be 
consistent with the sharing of knowledge and the partnership that was added 
as a premise for the course. 

We e-mailed 19 selected students who participated in the course in 2009 
or 2010 who we presumed were living within a reasonable distance to LUC. 
We ended up with a group of nine students (four internal and five external) 
who agreed to participate in reflection groups connected to the learning out- 
comes of the course. We arranged three meetings for the reflection groups. 

We used a semi-structured interview guide. We determined the topics we 
wanted to explore beforehand. The structure of the conversation was loose, 
and we asked open-ended questions about the participants’ memories from 
the course: What, if anything, from the course do they consider to be im- 
portant today? The conversations proceeded in a relatively relaxed, rather in- 
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formal manner and the participants themselves kept the discussions going. 
The former students and teachers followed up different claims and formula- 
tions of opinions in order to uncover further details and distinctions. The 
fixed topics that the teachers wanted to learn more about related to the group 
members’ views on the introductory seminar, the potential to improve the 
course, and future recommendations. 

One of us transcribed the material and noted important statements, and 
the others also noted what was interesting in the material. We then worked 
together with the analysis of the material using what Blaikie (1993) calls ‘ab- 
duction’, a combination of induction and deduction where theoretical studies 
serve as an inspiration for finding patterns and meanings in the data. 

The nine students represented a small selection of the total number of 
participants. 

We cannot say if their experiences of learning outcomes are representa- 
tive for the student group as a whole. Student groups are heterogeneous, and 
students have different viewpoints when they begin the course. However, in 
spite of these methodological limitations, the clarity and the consistency of 
the students’ comments indicate the answers having strong validity. We also 
sent a draft of the analysis to the participants so that they would have the op- 
portunity to read and comment on the text. We took this measure in order to 
avoid any simplified interpretations, naive recommendations and hasty con- 
clusions. We did not receive any comments to the draft. This could indicate 
that our analysis is reasonable. Alternatively, the reason for the absence of 
comments could be connected to the more theoretical and academic nature of 
the analysis, and may be of limited interest to the group members. 


Results 


The former students illustrated through stories and reflections how the course 
has influenced their attitudes, values and actions. We have organised their 
answers in themes, under the following five headlines: 


“experiencing oneself as part of a “we” 

‘on categorizing and stigmatization’ 

‘on repression, power, roles and role-changing’ 
‘partnership and loyalty with the oppressed’ 
“togetherness, emotional energy and self-worth’. 
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Experiencing oneself as part of a “we” 

Both the external and the internal students claimed to have developed a clear 
awareness of the significance of mutual respect and recognition. They em- 
phasized that important conditions for this were already in place at the intro- 
ductory seminar. Our goals with the introductory seminar were to facilitate 
symmetry and equality among the participants by gathering on neutral ground 
and by working with creative methods. 

Several of the participants, especially the internal students, said they had 
initially been quite skeptical to such methods. They described creative meth- 
ods as ‘not my thing’ or ‘it can easily become awkward’ to partake in these 
activities. 

Several of the students explained how this attitude changed from nega- 
tive to positive during the opening seminar. The participants positively eval- 
uated the opening seminar upon completion of the course, and in the reflec- 
tion groups, it became evident that this perception had endured. The balance 
between fun and seriousness worked: 

It challenged me. I had to present myself in ways that I was not comfort- 
able with, and it challenged me and my boundaries. But it did not become 
awkward; it was very good! 

All nine students emphasised that without the introductory seminar, the expe- 
riences of proximity, contact and respect would not have been the same. 

One of the former internal students argued that the experience of being 
brought outside your comfort zone is an important and useful experience that 
can influence future social workers’ attitudes and understanding of service 
users’ circumstances and needs later in their practical work. 


On categorization and stigmatization 


Categorization and stigmatisation involves reductionism. One is reduced to 
one’s stigma, or to a member of a disparaged category. In empowerment the- 
ory, such a lack of recognition is referred to as oppression (Freire 1970). 
Both the internal and the external students expressed an increased awareness 
of this theme. At the opening seminar we did not introduce the students to 
each other as being either internal or external students. The participants in the 
reflection groups described in various ways how this helped to free them 
from categorizing each other: 
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We were was much more on the same level, so to say, by not having a 
category that one belonged to in a way. As if I am a student and I belong in 
this or that programme and I am from the X institution, you know... I think in 
relation to power, that if you say that you are in this or that educational pro- 
gramme, then you have already made that distinction; there is this need to 
place each other in boxes... I think that in itself is counterproductive. If we 
already at the beginning had created such categories, then there is no service 
user involvement and no empowerment thinking. 


Simply being a fellow student had contributed to external students’ increased 
understanding of others’ categorizing and of their own self-oppression. One 
of the former external students expressed it like this: 

How long will I have to be an ex-addict? When will I be just me again? 


According to Honneth (1996) lack of recognition can be an expression of 
contempt. One way of showing someone contempt is to act as if the other 
was not physically present, as if he or she were invisible. One external stu- 
dent told about her experiences from meetings with what is called in Norway 
a ‘support group”. At one meeting she argued that the time had come for her 
to scale down her dosage of methadone. When the physician answered, he 
addressed his answer to the other professionals in the room. The former ex- 
ternal student then interrupted and asked the physician to address his answer 
to her, since she was the one who had asked the question and the situation 
was about her. After having pointed this out, the climate of the meeting 
changed, and the student experienced that she was no longer ignored in the 
same way. The meetings developed in such a way that the student today sits 
at the head of the table, leading her own meetings. 

This illustrates how the former external student has disclosed oppression 
and has verbally resisted the helpless and passive role she has been allotted. 
She now uses her ability to recognize oppression along with a confidence in 
her own worth; she now authorises herself as a partner. In this way she has 
been able to resist the passive role, which might have continued otherwise. 
As Coleridge (1993) claims, ‘it is easy to recognise an empowered person’ 
(Coleridge 1993: 53) partly because this person has learned about construc- 
tive confrontation. 


6 A support team dedicated to those with complex need of support, including those in 
drug treatment comprising both the professionals involved and the service user. 
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On repression, power, roles and role-changing 


During the reflection meetings, it emerged that several of the former external 
students had strengthened and recognised their own experience-based compe- 
tence through sharing knowledge with fellow students. This increases self- 
confidence, and encourages the resistance to injustice. Increased self- 
confidence and awareness of power and of means of power can promote the 
necessary changing of experienced oppressive practices. 

In the dialogue meetings, the students reflected on oppressive mecha- 
nisms. 

One of the former internal students said: 

I don’t relate to the rule that the chair in the office should be raised to a 
level above the service users, and that the service users are not supposed to 
have access to the computer screen. 


One former external student talked about how the label of ‘ex-addict’ hinders 
communication, for instance, with the social services. She gave an illuminative 
example: when she is rejected too many times at the switchboard of the office, 
she changes tactics and presents herself as her coordinator, saying that she is 
calling on her behalf. Here, this former student shows that she is aware of how 
the switchboard at the social services filters calls, depending on who is calling. 
She is capable of revealing this use of power, and she applies counterpower. 


Partnership and loyalty with the oppressed 


Both the former internal as well as the external students stated that they have 
become more aware of the significance of the others’ experiences and compe- 
tences in all forms of cooperation. They accentuated the value of sharing 
knowledge and new ways of applying knowledge. 

Several of the internal students emphasized that they see the value of co- 
operating with service users more clearly. 

The coordinated collaborative learning with the external students had 
convinced them that good solutions can only be found in partnership with 
others. 

One of the former internal students expressed the cooperative partnership 
as follows: 

I work together with service users, I don’t work with cases. 
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Former internal students stressed that they have an understanding of partner- 
ship as a value-based cooperation that includes a loyalty to the service user. 
The following statement expresses this view: 

I bend the rules for the benefit of those who need it. 


The statement suggests that this former internal student’s loyalty primarily 
lies with the service user, not with the system. For this student this value- 
based foundation was an important reason for participating in the course. She 
still asserted that the course had been important to her because it has 
strengthened her foundation of values in her performance of social work. 
This is how she expressed it: 

Empowerment is not just an approach in social work; it is also an inte- 
grated part of my professionalism and my personality. 


The loyalty and the alliance with the service user are also highlighted in other 
ways. Another former internal student told how she finds that her colleagues 
seem to be in conflict with service users to a much greater extent than she is. 
Another internal student stated that she finds it difficult when the employer 
imposes tasks and sets short deadlines and by doing so almost dictates how 
tasks should be solved without consideration of the best interest of the service 
user. The employer’s commands and tasks limit her professional autonomy 
and her freedom to make her own ethical decisions. Additionally, it leaves lit- 
tle room for the service user to exert influence on his or her own life. The 
student illustrated this with the following example: 

In spite of her protests, her employer went on Christmas holiday with the 
expectation that the staff on duty would carry out the testing of new patients 
during the holidays. She then faced the dilemma of whether to follow her 
employer’s instructions and deadlines or to be true to her own value-based 
convictions and to recognise that patients have the right to have a holiday 
free of testing. Empowerment and the idea of partnership influenced the for- 
mer internal student’s approach to this problem: decisions should not be tak- 
en without involving the service user, and testing cannot be performed with- 
out cooperation. Thus, testing was not conducted during the holidays. She 
perceives that the deadlines and the demands for efficiency are means of 
power that the employer uses to oppress both her professional and value- 
based beliefs and her loyalty to the service user. The former internal student 
thus chose to be loyal to the service users, and protested against the oppres- 
sive practices in the institution. She practices what the Swedish researcher 
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Maria Modig calls ‘The Required Disobedience’ (Modig 1984, authors’ 
translation). 


Community, emotional energy and self-worth 


The confidence and the courage that several of the former external students 
describe as having developed from the course correspond with ‘emotional 
energy’, as Starrin (2007) describes it. According to Starrin, emotional ener- 
gy is closely connected to empowerment, and it is stimulated in situations 
and relations where we feel that we are accepted and recognized. Starrin em- 
phasizes that emotional energy is experienced as ‘enthusiasm, solidarity, self- 
confidence and vigour’ (Starrin 2007: 62, authors’ translation). 

All of the former external students emphasised that the course had con- 
tributed to a meaningful experience of belonging to a community. Several of 
them emphasised the joy, the good feelings and the energy they experienced 
by being a student in this community: 

Queuing up with all the other students in the cafeteria, to feel like one of 
the crowd — that was a great feeling! 

Coming to the college every day made me feel like all the others. 

.. after the course, all of us at the institution were ‘high’ on empowerment. 

I could feel it when I walked in the main entrance here at the university 
college a few minutes ago; there is a special atmosphere here; my heart 
started beating a little harder....it is an exciting place to be; it definitely does 
something to me. 


These experiences relate to the experiences of community. Being a part of a 
community, not being one of ‘the others’, leads to an experience of social 
recognition. The participants’ finding themselves ‘high on empowerment’ re- 
flects ‘emotional energy’ (Starrin 2007). Emotional energy is compatible 
with Honneth’s (1996) concept of ‘social recognition’, which is a special 
form of recognition that individuals experience on the basis of their participa- 
tion and engagement in the community: 

I gained confidence by developing my ability to express myself. To speak 
out. I was listened to. This has had an impact on how I perceive who I am today. 


This student’s statement indicates that she perceived herself as a positive 
contribution to the community. She stated that the experience of being lis- 
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tened to, being seen and respected had a significant effect on her self- 
esteem. 

The participation in the course also seems to have influenced and 
changed the external students’ self-perception. This might have, as some of 
them pointed out, initiated some significant changes. Several of the external 
students expressed a change in their understanding of the possibilities of edu- 
cation. Whereas a college education had earlier seemed to be too far out of 
reach, it now seemed possible. One of the former external students described 
how she, after having participated in the course, began collecting the certifi- 
cates from all her former workplaces as well as diplomas from former school- 
ing. She was now motivated and mobilized for further studies. She had her 
prior learning assessed — something she had never thought of doing before. 
Becoming aware that you have the same rights and can qualify for the same 
education as the internal students promotes experiences of control and power: 

I was bitten by the ‘school-bug’, you know, after having participated in 
the course. 


Two of the external students said that they have now begun higher education. 
A third related that she has retaken 12 exams. Her aim was to be admitted in- 
to a university college. 


Concluding reflections 


What has emerged from the reflection meetings appears to show that ‘gap- 
mending’ methods have benefitted both former internal and external students 
on a long-term basis. Former internal students claimed that participating in 
the course had among other things changed their attitudes and perceptions of 
the social worker’s as well as of the service user’s role, and as a consequence 
the orientation of their practice has changed too. The external students de- 
scribed increased awareness about mechanisms of oppression, self-worth and 
status as equal participants, and how this has affected how they act in the role 
as service user today. The changes the former students attributed to the par- 
ticipation in the course contrasts with Robinson and Webber’s (2013) conclu- 
sion in their literature review. 

The differences between Robinson and Webber’s and our findings can be 
due to several factors. Their data material is mainly based on service users’ 
participation in admission interviews for studies, service users’ assessment of 
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students’ assignments and service user lectures. These are measures well 
suited to clarify and recognise a service user perspective, but they differ from 
our course, where the internal and external students learn together. Our study 
is based on gap-mending methods that reflect a partnership between the stu- 
dent and the service user, which Robinson and Webber have not studied. In 
their literature review, Robinson and Webber (2013) discuss how the concept 
of meaningful can be defined in relation to involvement in higher education. 
According to Beresford ‘meaningful involvement is defined as evidence of 
change or improvements’ (Beresford 2005, in Robinson/Webber 2012: 1258). 
On the basis of the former internal students’ reflections, we believe it is legit- 
imate to claim that participation in the course has been meaningful because 
they have experienced an increased awareness of social work values and have 
applied this in practice. In this way it benefits the service users. Another ex- 
pression of experienced meaningfulness is that all the students emphasised 
that the course ought to be compulsory for all students. 

The immediate responses following the participation of the course also 
dovetail with what the students had expressed four-five years later. The for- 
mer students repeated and elaborated on in the reflection meetings what they 
emphasised as being valuable at the end of the course. Looking back, they 
were able to point at specific factors they believed could be attributed to the 
participation in the course. There are indications that the former internal stu- 
dents’ professional practice mirrors solid basic values. They pointed out and 
exemplified how their perspectives on the social worker role had grown after 
having participated in the course. Solidarity implies regarding the other as a 
valuable contributor, and is more than just expressing respect and tolerance. 
It is to recognise that goals are reachable only through cooperation and part- 
nership. The internal students’ focus is directed especially to the partnership 
with service users. They also stated that after completing their studies they 
have chosen lines of work that encourages practicing empowerment, and that 
they have actively rejected work where they have experienced an insufficient 
emphasis on service user involvement, and where power- and rule-based 
practice is dominant. The external students consistently presented examples 
that show increased awareness of oppressive mechanisms, self-worth and sta- 
tus as equal partners. The participation in the community had contributed to a 
deep-felt experience of social recognition. The increased self-worth seems to 
have mobilised them, both with respect to awareness and power to act against 
self-oppression and oppression from others. 
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Future recommendations 


We think that user involvement in education is necessary and possible. Our 
chosen format with a limited number of students in the course is, however, a 
challenge with respect to that all the students should be offered the course. 
Nevertheless, it is our viewpoint that ‘gap-mending’ methods and cooperative 
learning presuppose a small and manageable group. This is an important con- 
dition for making it possible for everybody to be seen and heard. This is es- 
sential with regard to the mechanisms we sometimes can observe at the be- 
ginning of the course. 

There are, of course, shortcomings. We could see that some of the inter- 
nal students took on a ‘professional responsibility’ to interact with the exter- 
nal students with a harmonized form of respect that includes ‘care, instead of 
confrontation’ or ‘the service user is always right’. This means that some of 
the internal students entered the partnership with the expectations to fill a 
‘traditional professional supporter role’, where the external student is to be 
taken care of instead of being challenged. This is in reality an underestima- 
tion of the external student and a prejudiced assumption that the external stu- 
dents are incapable of receiving criticism, considering comments or broaden- 
ing their perspectives. 

We have also noticed that at times this tendency of the internal students 
to assign themselves the role of helper leads to some external students to take 
on the role of someone in need of help. The teachers have to be aware that 
this dynamic can occur. This presupposes that the teachers are able to spot 
and disclose these situations and to lead the students back on the right track 
towards equal participation. 

The teachers need good abilities to disclose these situations, and the abil- 

ity to supervise and facilitate them. If the teachers do not have the ability to 
see and intervene, the distinction between ‘us’ and ‘them’ will solidify, and 
the prerequisite for shaping an ‘us’ will remain elusive. 
In other words, the teachers have to be able to cover a wider teaching role 
than is expected in ordinary teaching. We have experienced that the teacher 
role is characterised as a facilitator, and it requires the theory of recognition 
and empowerment as a fundamental professional and value-based practice. 

The future challenge will be to ensure that all social work students will 
have the opportunity to experience cooperative learning processes with per- 
sons with service user experiences. To achieve this, a channel for sharing 
knowledge, support and inspiration is needed. The PowerUs network may be 
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an important source of inspiration in this regard. A change of structures pre- 
supposes a partnership between allies, and a network like this can be an im- 
portant tool for promoting cooperation and equality. 
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3.3 England: Gap-Mending: Developing a New Approach to 
User and Carer Involvement in Social Work Education 


Peter Beresford, Helen Casey and John MacDonough 


The UK Context 


Social work in the UK has a long history stretching back to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Two overlapping and often conflicting strands in its development were 
utilitarian philanthropy, associated with pioneers like Octavia Hill and the set- 
tlement movement, linked with Canon Samuel and Henrietta Barnett. While the 
first was associated with the regulation of charity, the other sought to bridge the 
divide between privileged and disadvantaged people. The context for modern 
social work was the post-war welfare state with its commitment to social citi- 
zenship and the equalization of opportunity (Beresford 2016). 

Social work underwent an expansion in the 1970s. Again we can see con- 
flicting strands in its development. In the early 1970s there were pressures to 
bureaucratization, professionalization and managerialism associated with the 
creation of local authority social services departments. By the mid 1970s the 
‘radical social work’ movement had emerged to challenge this, committed to 
participation and structural change through social work. This gave further im- 
petus to a social work committed to challenging inequality and discrimination, 
supporting social justice and valuing diversity. This was reflected both in the 
formal structures of social work as well as the increasing right-wing political 
and media opposition social work encountered (Bailey/Brake 1975). 

However, the two conflicting ideologies, that embodied in identity-based 
movements, including the disabled people’s and service user movement, and 
that committed to the private market, embodied in increasingly powerful neo- 
liberalism, had one important meeting point in public policy. This was a new 
common interest in public participation and user involvement. Social work 
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was at the vanguard of this development and by the early 1990s had estab- 
lished provisions for user involvement in policy and practice (Beresford/ 
Croft 1990). A particularly important development was the pressure for more 
user (and carer’) involvement in social work education and when in 2003 so- 
cial work education became degree based, such involvement became a re- 
quirement, supported with central funding, for all qualifying (and subse- 
quently post-qualifying education and training) (Branfield 2009). 


Presentation of the concept of the course 


Such an approach to learning has become a gateway to participatory social 
work for both practitioners and service users. For those committed to eman- 
cipation, social work is, or should be concerned with working alongside peo- 
ple disempowered and oppressed in society, steeped in principles of human 
rights and social justice and the values of anti-discriminatory and anti- 
oppressive practice. This is what attracts many students into the profession; 
to work with people to “address the problems and difficulties in their lives” 
(SWAN 2009). Unfortunately, and for too many years now, this aspect of so- 
cial work has been increasingly undermined by the managerialism, privatisa- 
tion, ‘austerity’ and an ever growing dominance of market forces already 
touched on. Social workers themselves and social work students have also 
felt oppressed, through the encroachment of the ‘marketisation’ of their prac- 
tice (Ferguson 2008). This has led to an increasing stigmatisation and pathol- 
ogising of service users and carers, and an ever-widening gap between them 
and social work practitioners; anathema to those who value relationship 
based practice and effective partnership working. 

There is, however, an antidote to this, and it lies in the effective in- 
volvement and active participation of service users and carers in the ongoing 
education of social work students and practitioners, which has been growing 
in scale and sophistication through the twenty first century. The reasons for 
this are manifold, as are the added value benefits of this involvement. Mean- 
ingful service user and carer involvement acts as consistent reminder to stu- 
dents and practitioners of the motivating factors that brought them into social 
work and the fact that emotional intelligence can be just as important as aca- 


7 Carers are family member or friend providing unpaid support to someone close to 
them. 
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demic or analytical intelligence. It ensures that we never lose sight of the fact 
that that service users and carers are human beings (Advocacy in Action 
2006; Branfield 2007; Morrow et al. 2012). As far back as 2006, Advocacy in 
Action identified that effective involvement also “provides valuable correc- 
tives to bureaucratic and procedure driven practice that can characterise much 
of statutory social work.” (Advocacy in Action 2006: 342). 


To bring these common goals to fruition has to involve a breaking down of 
the perceived, but often all too real, barriers between practitioners, students, 
academics, service providers and service users, and a mending of the gaps be- 
tween them to produce social work courses fit for purpose. 


“In social work education, more than in any other area, there are common aims 
between the individuals providing services, the teaching staff, the service users 
and the students. We should use these common aims to develop the courses to- 
gether.” (service user cited in Branfield 2007: 1) 


Extensive research has been undertaken into how service users and carers are 
involved in social work education; some of the best of it emanating from the 
Social Care Institute for Excellence” and the service user umbrella organisa- 
tion Shaping Our Lives. Much of this research has looked at the service user 
and carer experience and how it can be improved as well as the barriers and 
challenges that face academics and service users and carers when facilitating 
this vital aspect of a social worker’s education. For example, Taylor, Braye 
and Cheng (2009) and Branfield (2009) highlight the fact that the sharing of 
information and improvement of supportive infrastructures are vital to sus- 
tainable involvement. Discussions are undertaken in their research, as well as 
in those of Beresford (2013) and Branfield, Beresford and Levin (2007), into 
the resourcing of service user and carer involvement; both in terms of pay- 
ment for involvement, but also in terms of staff support. Interestingly these 
publications all stress the importance of reciprocity in terms of service user 
satisfaction; something that lies at the heart of the more recent gap-mending 
approach to teaching. 

Gap-mending approaches began to underpin teaching at London South 
Bank University (LSBU) since 2012 and New College Durham (NCD) since 


8 The Social Care Institute for Excellence is a charitable company independent of 
government in its operations although it receives core funding from government 
grants. The main aim of SCIE is to collate and disseminate knowledge about 
good practice in social care in the UK (SCIE 2002). 
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2014. In a professional learning context, service users, carers and students 
can learn together as partners. 


Realisation, implementation, experiences 


The introduction to ‘gap-mending’ approaches and involvement with PowerUs, 
has enabled us to realise the potential for changing the way service users are 
involved in the delivery of social work education and the range of different 
ways in which this can be realised. By creating a learning environment where 
people share their experiences and knowledge, traditional barriers that exist 
between people on the receiving end of professional support and those 
providing it can be removed. 

The opportunity to implement this new approach to social work educa- 
tion at LSBU; came through the delivery of the module, ‘Advocacy, Partner- 
ship and Participation’ to second year undergraduate students. The module 
appeared to lend itself logically to this approach, as both partnership 
(Thompson 2003) and participation (Thompson 2003; Beresford 2012) are 
inextricably linked to the redressing of power differentials, enabling in- 
volvement in decision making; with participation being the active ingredient 
in effective partnership working (Thompson 2003). It is an active ingredient 
that inherently enables service users and carers to challenge “people’s disem- 
powerment and redistributing power and control.” (Beresford 2012: 26). 
These concepts are also, according to Braye (2000: 9), integral and “defining 
features of the social care landscape”. 

The module content was consequently designed with this gap-mending 
pedagogical approach in mind, and was supported by the University, Health 
Care Professions Council (HCPC - regulatory body), and The College of So- 
cial Work (since closed due to removal of government funding). There is cur- 
rently no formal accreditation of this module but it is an aim for future cours- 
es. Whilst approval is positive, as Bines and Watson (2006: 137) state ”our 
own academic and personal values shape the pedagogical decisions we 
make”, thus it was necessary to consider how best to prepare those involved 
for the challenges of this integrated gap-mending model of learning in social 
work education. 

Taking this new approach felt innovative and creative; Burgess/Law- 
rence (2007) and Eadie/Lymbery (2007) who both highlight the virtues of 
creativity in social work education, explain that it has a direct correlation 
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with the creativity of the student, and ultimately of the social work practi- 
tioner, saying: 

“T think it could be argued that creativity is a vital component of a good 
social worker. If creativity is looking outside the box, seeing things from a 
different perspective or experiencing oneself differently, then effectively do- 
ing and promoting these things in others are essential for good practice.” 
(Burgess/Laurance 2007: 2) 

To achieve this goal it was helpful to ascertain the perspectives of the 
prospective participants, with the use of focus groups the most appropriate 
option to obtain a range of views from people with potentially widely differ- 
ing backgrounds (Bloor et al. 2001; Morgan/Krueger 1993). 

There were three distinct groups participating; social work students, so- 
cial work academics and service users and carers, with the latter being 
grouped together for convenience at this stage. 

While the use of three focus groups is a convenient way of accessing da- 
ta, it raises a question of how meaningful it can be in terms of being repre- 
sentative of any of the constituent groups. Whilst focus groups allow the 
group dynamics to bring out data that may otherwise have been unobtainable, 
there is always the risk that participants may hide their views (Whittaker 
2012), or some members dominate discussions (Sarantakos 2013). 

Additionally, the focus groups were small and the participants all known 
to the facilitator, which can potentially influence the reliability of the data 
(Bloor et al. 2001). 

The findings of this initial research can be divided into four sections; cor- 
responding to the four key questions asked in the focus groups. 


e What do you see as being the positive aspects of student social workers 
learning alongside service users and carers in an integrated manner? 

e What are the less positive aspects? 

e What do you see as being the challenges to the success of this module? 

e How can those challenges be addressed? 


The discussions in all three groups appeared to be open and frank; perhaps as 
a result of the members of each group knowing each other. Participants all 
thought this the course was an innovative idea and were interested in its in- 
ception and background. One of the messages from all participants was that 
they understood that this way of teaching could act as a way of ‘humanising’ 
social work and social services. 
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“Pm really looking forward to meeting interesting new people, maybe making 
new friends which I guess could open up ethical issues; but, what the hell, why 
not. Meeting people and getting to know about them is one of the reasons I’m 
studying this course, so the more the merrier.” (Social Work Student1) 


“To be able to put away our given identities for a while and just all be students 
together.” (Social Work Student 2) 


All of the participants could see the educational value of this method of 
teaching: 


“I have helped to teach at universities; but I never thought I would have the 
chance to study at a university. This was something that would never happen to 
me, and now it might. I want to learn more so that I can become better at being 


myself and happier. This is good!” (Service User/Carer 1) 


In terms of the less positive aspects there was an interesting correlation be- 
tween the views of the service users and the student focus group. The main 
concerns voiced by the service users and student groups were centred around 
fear, in one form or another. As one of the social work students said, “I am a 
little worried that the service users might make judgements about me if I say 
something that they think is wrong.” (Social Work student 2). While one of 
the service users, participant said: 


“T guess that the students will get to see me for who I am, and not just what I look 
like or what has happened to me in my life; though I am scared that they may 
know so much more than I do that I will not feel a part of the group, and I don’t 
want to feel that way again.” (Service User/Carer 1) 


There was also a collective fear of failure and of letting themselves down as 
well as each other. The final fear expressed was one of commitment and 
workloads, and how they would manage this; for differing reasons in each 
group, but the fear was just the same. 


“How are the teaching staff going to be able to manage this number of students 
and provide the right levels of support the different people need to work safely 
and happily together?” (Social work student 1) 


As to how the challenges could be addressed; this seemed to be the most dif- 
ficult question, with each group struggling a little to work out what they 
could offer; but some very helpful advice was ultimately forthcoming. All 
three groups felt that effective communication and information sharing were 
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crucial to the successful running of the module, and that any and all different 
ways of communicating must be embraced to ensure fairness. 


“I don’t have a computer at home or access to the internet, so if anyone needs to 
get hold of me outside university they would have to use my mobile. I’m very 
good with my mobile; in fact, I use it far too much.” (Service User/Carer 4) 


The groups also all felt that consistency from the teaching staff was very im- 
portant. All participants were generous in their understanding that nothing is 
perfect, and that as long as communication is clear and transparent, mistakes 
can be tolerated. The service user group, student and staff groups all felt that 
the first session was probably going to be crucial to establishing how successful 
or not the module would be; including in this the information shared in the 
build-up. In fact two of the staff members and a service user came up with an 
idea, mirroring the model pioneered at Lund University, Sweden, to have an 
away-day, where all the students could get together and get to know each other, 
prior to sitting down and studying; breaking down barriers in a neutral setting. 

The module lasted for 12 weeks, with sessions of three hours duration 
taking place once a week and consisting of a taught element in a lecture thea- 
tre; followed by group work, where mixed groups of up to six social work 
students and service users/carers worked together to create a virtual social en- 
terprise, reflecting the principles of advocacy, partnership working and par- 
ticipation. In total, fifty four service user students and eighty two social work 
students have participated in these modules. The aim of the group work was 
also to live out the principles of advocacy, partnership, and empowerment; 
with participants encouraging participation from each other. As Adams 
(2008) makes clear, however, participation itself is no absolute guarantee of 
empowerment — but it usually helps and service users or carers need “to be 
empowered in order to participate, or at least be likely to become empowered 
through participating” (Adams 2008: 29). It was also hoped the participants 
would learn from each other’s knowledge and experience, and break down 
any barriers or pre-conceived views they might have. The module culminated 
in group presentations to a panel of experts and poster presentations reflect- 
ing individual’s journeys through the module. 

In contrast to the approach taken at London South Bank University, at 
New College Durham the first gap-mending programme was piloted in re- 
sponse to barriers identified by service users. Social work students on place- 
ment at a children’s centre were prevented from joining parents who felt very 
negative about social workers. As one parent later explained: 
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“When you hear the words ‘social worker’, it fills you with so much fear that you 
want to run a mile.” (Service user participant 1) 


In discussion with the children’s centre manager a voluntary meeting was of- 
fered to explore the barrier that clearly existed between parents and social 
workers. Nine out of a potential 12 parents came to the first meeting which 
established the beginning of ‘mending the gap’ between parents and profes- 
sionals’. 

The group of parents who attended four meetings, to plan and develop a 
gap-mending programme, consisted of seven mothers and two fathers. All 
had different experiences and different stories to tell, but they were united by 
the common experience of having lost, or been separated from their children 
by social workers. 

It was fantastic to see how motivated these parents were to have their 
voice heard on a subject that provoked deep and difficult emotions. They 
demonstrated through dialogue how much experience can inform learning. 
Common ground identified in the first meeting included agreement by par- 
ents that: The best experience of social work intervention led to children be- 
ing placed in a safe environment. 

They went on to share their worst experiences: 


e poor/ negative communication — one parent described herself and her 
child being reduced to tears by the way they were spoken to 

e not being prepared - different social workers going over the same infor- 
mation, making each visit time consuming 

» bringing up the past — even where the outcome was positive, there were 
many strong views shared about the use of past history against people, as 
one father observed: 


”Why send us on courses to change our behaviour if they are going to keep going 
on about our past...makes you think, why bother? They are never going to see us 
any differently.” (Service user participant 2) 


Parents agreed that a better approach would include: 


e professionals saying things differently, as one mother recalled: 


“TI never forget the way the social worker spoke to me, as if I wasn’t even a 
human being, let alone a mother to my children. She made me feel this (fingers 
demonstrating extremely small) big.” 
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e believing people can change (echoing earlier comment above) 
e advocacy support, as explained by a mother new to the area: 


“I knew nobody and just wanted some support from someone who understood 
what I was going through, who could support me with getting my points across. I 
have managed to do this, but it is not easy when you are upset and stressed” 


e information explained better — everyone agreed that they were not suffi- 
ciently informed about relevant matters, processes, or their rights, often 
due to complicated terminology/letters or professionals “just not bother- 
ing to tell you anything” 

e there was some agreement that the information focus was on the child, 
therefore it didn’t really matter if parents did not understand, again rein- 
forcing their feeling of being invisible. 


Parents felt that generally they feared speaking up for themselves at meetings 
and had felt “invisible”: 

It was agreed that some important gaps had been identified which needed 
to be mended. Over three further meetings the content of the programme was 
planned, which was key to empowering parents as pioneers in this exciting 
project. For the first time in their experience they were not joining something 
where others had pre-determined the content. In this context, social work stu- 
dents would be recruited as co-participants. Eight social work students and 
one community health student from new College Durham took part, resulting 
in a balance in numbers between parents and students. Emphasis was placed 
on their commitment to the programme. A central philosophy to the gap- 
mending approach is for people to meet as people first. Therefore the course 
began with an introductory activity to enable participants to come together 
prior to teaching sessions. Parents chose to meet with students for the first 
time at the children’s centre, as it was an environment that they were familiar 
with and felt comfortable in. For the same reason all the sessions were held 
there. Each session was three hours: 10am-Ipm. As a pilot programme it was 
not validated, therefore attendance was optional and without accreditation. 
However, the reward for commitment, participation and success was made 
with a certificate of attendance and celebration event. 

Discussion at the first session developed naturally over tea, coffee and 
cake which became a theme of the gap-mending sessions. 

The programme content was introduced to students by parents and the 
main themes of the gap-mending sessions agreed: 
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e week one - introduction/activity 

e week two - establishing ground rules/confidentiality/communication 

e week three — professional standards, Role of the Health and Care Profes- 
sions and The College of Social work 

e week four — presentation skills and reflection 

e week five — advocacy and empowerment 

e week six — professional values, medical/social model 

e week seven — emotional well being/resilience, relaxation 

e week eight — presentations, evaluation/defining project outcomes and 
new opportunities 

e week nine — celebration of achievement/certificate event. 


The themes of these sessions were largely informed by the gaps identified by 
parents at the first meeting. However, what brought them to life were the dis- 
cussions which involved sharing both experiences and learning together. Ex- 
amples include: 


a) Written communication 

In one exercise students were asked to write a letter to parents to arrange an 
initial meeting. A brief outline was provided about the parent they were writ- 
ing to and the letters were signed with different names so that the students 
could not be identified. Parents read the letters and provided feedback based 
upon several factors: 


e how they would feel receiving the letter 
e examples of good and bad practice within the letter 
e how the letter could be improved upon. 


Interestingly, what most students realised was how detached they were from 
written communication; they had observed that generally within social work 
departments the administrative staff sent a letter without social workers sign- 
ing or even reading them. They agreed that this was something they needed 
to follow up and discuss at their placements. They agreed to feedback at the 
following session about suggestions they had made for improving written 
communication, such as: 
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e writing the letters themselves 

e ensuring that the correct term of reference is used in the introduction (i.e. 
not using first name) 

e explaining who they are, their role and the purpose of a meeting 

e providing options of where to meet, date and time 

e providing contact details and signing the letter. 


b) Supervised contact 

This is where a parent has time-limited contact with their child/children ar- 
ranged by a social worker. It often involves someone the child or parent has 
never met before taking the child to the social services venue where they 
would spend time with another parent. The meeting would be observed and 
recorded by the social worker who does not explain the purpose of taking 
notes or what they are writing about. Both parents and social work students 
explained their lack of understanding of why this is the standard process and 
how uncomfortable this experience is for all concerned. At this stage in the 
gap-mending programme, we were attracting interest from the local children 
and families’ team and invited a social worker to come and join the discus- 
sion about how this could change and be a much better experience for all in- 
volved. 


Evaluations, critical reflections 


On completion of the course at LSBU the same focus groups were gathered 
together and the findings divided again into four sections; corresponding to 
the four key questions asked in the focus groups (identified earlier). 

The feedback from all groups was enthusiastic and that the course was an 
overwhelmingly positive experience; with all participants valuing the oppor- 
tunity of learning together and from each other, sharing different perspec- 
tives, and breaking down barriers, building bridges and encouraging a sense 
of equality. For example: 


“That’s what I liked and that’s what I think was so positive about this course; that 
I am an equal to the social workers. In the past they have not treated me as an 
equal and have made me feel really insignificant and not good, and this was a 
concern of mine beforehand.” (Service User / Carer Participant 2) 
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Service users, carers and social work students felt that learning and working 
together was the best way they had experienced of overcoming pre-conceived 
ideas and demystifying people’s fear of the unknown. Both sets of partici- 
pants firmly believed that this fully integrated way of working of working 
was the only way they had experienced of truly eliminating the sense of a 
‘them and us’. They felt that eradicating this attitude was crucial to being 
able to uphold the values of social work and avoid the possibility of “causing 
the all too familiar faces of stigma and discrimination from the very people 
who should know better.” (Moreland 2007, cited in Ferguson/Woodward 
2009: 127). 


All participants greatly valued the opportunity they were given to work in a 
very different way, and felt that humanising each other would help them in 
the future. Service users and carers would be less sceptical and see social 
workers as human beings and social work students more likely to understand 
just how much knowledge, understanding and insight service users and carers 
brought to partnership working. This has been recognised in research under- 
taken by Taylor, Braye and Cheng (2009), who found that social work educa- 
tion would clearly be enhanced by “creating spaces” (Taylor/Braye/Cheng 
2009: 53) that enabled social work students and service users and carers to be 
able to explore their similarities and differences; “to enable students to en- 
gage with the complexity of the personal and professional relationships in- 
volved” (Taylor/Braye/Cheng 2009: 53). 


One of the most striking conclusions from the service users and carers was 
the fact that they now understood that these students wanted to make a differ- 
ence and to help them to help themselves and improve their lives, and that 
this was why they came into social work. 


“I feel bad now that I had such negative views of social workers, and never really 
saw the human being behind the job; when it is actually the job that seems to be 
the problem. I found out social workers can have very similar life experiences to 
me, which was eye opening.” (Service User/Carer 4) 


Service users and carers also reported that the course had given them the con- 
fidence to speak for themselves and challenge power differentials and the 
skills to work alongside professionals to achieve better outcomes for them- 
selves and their families. They felt empowered; that they had had become 
powerful. Adams’ (2008) explanation of this process certainly appeared to 
apply to this group of people through the process of undertaking this module. 
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They had taken ownership of their situations, used their knowledge and pow- 
er to challenge disadvantage, inequality and oppression and made positive 
differences to the quality of their own lives and those of their families. 


“I was able to use the language of the professionals and apply the knowledge of 
advocacy I had gained to speak up for my son and present his needs in such a 
way that he now has the specific residential care that is required to meet his 
needs. I do not think this would have happened if I had not gained the confidence 
to talk to these people as my equal.” (Service user/carer 4) 


Mirroring this were the comments from the social work students who all said 
that the experience had helped them in their work with service users and car- 
ers on placement and in other job roles. 


“My instant thought now is to get the views of the service users I am working 
with and encourage them to actively participate in anything we are doing, from 
assessments to working out timetables. My practice and the outcomes of that 
practice are already better.” (Social work student 5) 


In terms of the less positive aspects and challenges the participants faced, 
they were all around structural and organisational issues, and nothing to do 
with the underpinning principles and nature of the course. These comments 
came from all participants and the unified nature of their response reflected 
other similarities between the students and service users and carers. Stu- 
dents’ experiences of vulnerability and powerlessness within the university 
could be compared with service user experiences of social services, and how 
similar these experiences are. An extrapolation of this is the fact that in this 
marketised age service users are very often referred to as customers; whilst 
as Morley (2003: 129) points out, “in a market economy, students are no 
longer constructed as recipients of welfare, but purchasers of an expensive 
product.” 

This was brought home by both these focus groups voicing the fact that 
they expected a quality of service provision and support when they needed it, 
and that just being offered something as a passive recipient was not good 
enough anymore. 

Applying the gap-mending approach to this module not only changed the 
way the service users, carers and social work students viewed each other and 
their roles within society; it changed the way as a teacher work can be 
viewed. By really seeing the difference such integrated partnership working 
could make to work in education but in social work practice as well; as it re- 
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ally is all about the relationships that we build, no matter what role we are 
undertaking, that make a difference to our practice. 


“Tt is in the plans and dreams of these fragile but visionary movements that we 
get a glimpse of just how different relationships between professional social 
workers and people who use services could be.” (Ferguson 2008: 87) 


This was demonstrated at the end of the gap-mending programme between 
parents and professional students from NCD. The evaluation process was 
based upon the key messages parents and students learned from each other. 


Some key messages from parents to students: 


Think out of the box, rather than tick boxes/categories — have an open 
mind. 

Don’t be a text book social worker — use theory/legislation/guidelines, 
but use your own initiative/judgement. 

Don’t be judgemental/ be personable and professional. 

Do question/challenge, even if you think your manager will say ‘no’, at 
least you have tried. 

Don’t have a “stinking” attitude, e.g. a social worker should not tell par- 
ents what to do, they should give them choices based on things they can 
do. 

If a parent tells you they are struggling e.g. with addiction, give help/ 
support — admitting should be a positive thing, not negative. 

Don’t just focus on the child; focus on parents and families as a whole 
Give parents achievable goals. 

If a parent gets angry, upset — think about why, there will be a good rea- 
son. 


Some key messages from students to parents: 
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Don’t be afraid to co-operate with services and be willing to develop 
productive relationships. 

Always ask if you do not understand anything within the process to en- 
sure you understand what is involved as part of your assessments. 

We are on a learning journey and value your shared experiences and 
acknowledge the importance of these in your lives; we have appreciated 
the time parents have taken to be involved in our learning. 


e Parents have allowed us to explore our feelings about their experiences in 
a non-judgemental and safe environment and we want to let you know 
that this way of learning and exploration of feelings and values continues 
outside of our sessions. 


Other outcomes include: 


* initiating a creative writing group who are working towards publishing a 
gap-mending poetry book 

e participation in the first PowerUs film shown at a European social work 
conference 

e establishing ‘Parentkind’, a parent-led service working with social ser- 
vices to facilitate consultation and feedback with other parents and pro- 
vide peer advocacy support, also exploring links with nurse training and 
education. 


One key outcome for a small group of parents and students has been their in- 
creased confidence, which has enabled them to respond to the wide interest 
about this project. They have been interviewed by BBC radio and have had 
an article published about them in a national newspaper. The outcomes from 
this first pilot programme have inspired further programmes: 


e The Higher Education Academy funded an event to explore how gaps 
could be mended with young people, which has led to the development 
of the second gap-mending programme at New College Durham. 

e Sunderland University social work department ran their first gap- 
mending programme in partnership with Sunderland carers centre. 

e New College Durham will soon be launching the next gap-mending pro- 
gramme in partnership with Investing in People and Culture and the 
Scottish Refugee Council in order to mend the gaps between asylum 
seekers, refugees and a wider range of students in health and care profes- 
sional education. 


Further exploration of the impact and transferability of this approach within 
other contexts will be made within future programmes. 

A further aim for NCD and LSBU is to investigate accreditation for the 
programmes to enable participants to acquire credits. 
At LSBU, the gap-mending principles have been applied in the area of stu- 
dent practice education. LSBU in partnership with ‘My Support Workers 
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Ltd.” (MSW) are working on the co-production of placements offering 
unique opportunities for students to work alongside service users, carers and 
allied health professions to apply the gap-mending principles to learning with 
and from each other, developing innovative service solutions. 

We are utilising the practical partnership approaches of co-production 
(Hunter/Ritchie 2007), underpinned by the principles of gap-mending to ena- 
ble service users, carers, students and practice educators to work together to 
co-produce inspiring social work placements that challenge, educate and em- 
power all involved as equal partners. This project mends the gaps through 
placements that provide: 


e co-learning spaces between service users. Students and practitioners 

e opportunities for all participants to make sense of their experiential learn- 
ing as a resource for effective personal systems and change 

e enhanced learning opportunities and the practical application of students 
and practitioners through direct access to lived experience 

e opportunities for co-creating new knowledge and emerging learning par- 
adigms. 


It was found that teaching social work students, service users and carers to- 
gether in mutual learning situations results in more equal and improved prac- 
tice. The benefits of seeing all participants as partners in learning and the 
benefits of participatory research enhances the potential for improving prac- 
tice. 


Conclusion 


There are strongly competing strands in modern UK social work, as there 
have been in social work from its early founding. There are currently strong 
ideological and political pressures to privatisation, managerialism and in- 
creased managerial control, as well as an emphasis on academic ability and 
the need for ‘elite’ social work education courses to feed this perceived need 
for more closely controlled practice and provision. At the same time, neo- 
liberal politics have emphasised the importance of reducing state spending, 
cutting public services and getting people off welfare benefits into employ- 
ment. This has been associated with the increased stigmatisation and ‘other- 
ing’ of groups like lone and poor parents, disabled people and mental health 
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service users, refugees and asylum seekers; groups that are also closely asso- 
ciated with receipt of social work services. The effect of these developments 
is to privilege the control rather than support role of social work and empha- 
sise the distance between service users, practitioners and citizens more gen- 
erally. We can see from the pioneering initiatives that have developed in the 
UK the part that a gap-mending approach in social work (and indeed poten- 
tially in other helping professions) may play in challenging the divisions that 
are increasingly being highlighted politically, and rehumanising social work 
as well as other health and care professions. 

In the UK, for example, divisions between people who are reliant on wel- 
fare benefits and people in paid employment, characterised by some politi- 
cians and media as skivers and strivers respectively, have been played up by 
right wing politicians and media. The same has been done to distance citizens 
from refugees and asylum seekers and so on. Social work practice and practi- 
tioners correspondingly are being increasingly distanced from the people they 
work with by the imposition of layers of bureaucracy, rationing processes 
that include mechanical call centres and prewritten scripts in the ‘assessment’ 
process and practitioners who have to spend more and more time in front of 
computer screens, recording the minutiae of their activities. 

The gap-mending approach highlights that there is an alternative and the 
evidence we already have — although it needs to be built on — indicates that it 
is valued by both service users and providers and can achieve the formal per- 
sonal and social goals established for social work. Based on the idea of sup- 
porting understanding, contact and relationship between service users and 
workers, it provides a critical starting point for relationship based social work 
in preliminary learning that models such a relationship in its own process. It 
offers a much bigger international beacon for progressive and effective social 
work learning and practice that offers an effective challenge to the regressive 
direction of travel of social work under neo-liberal politics and ideology. 
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3.4 Denmark: Interdisciplinary Gap-Mending Courses as 
Part of R&D Projects at the Metropolitan University 
College 


Ann Rasmussen and Camusa Hatt 


Context of two interdisciplinary gap-mending courses 


In Denmark, the Metropolitan University College has completed three varia- 
tions of user involving courses inspired by gap-mending methods. This chap- 
ter discusses the two latest gap-mending courses, which were conceived as an 
integrated part of a large public-private innovation project in which Metro- 
politan was a partner: OPALL’. Being embedded in a larger research and de- 
velopment (R&D) project entailed a unique opportunity for developing and 
testing different concepts for user involving innovation courses. 

The immediate occasion for these user involvement courses, was thus to 
contribute to the overall OPALL project purpose: Developing solutions to se- 
lected municipal welfare challenge, through cross-sector collaboration. 

In the first of these courses, the users were Danish veterans with mental 
injuries caused by participation in international crisis and war actions on be- 
half of Denmark. The users in this course participated on exact equal terms 
with the Metropolitan students. In the second case, the users were refugees 
and immigrants from non-western countries, living in social housing estates. 
Also these users participated in the gap-mending course on equal grounds 
with the Metropolitan students. However, as will be discussed in later sec- 
tions, the form of user involvement was adjusted.'° 

The students participating in the courses were in the last part of their 
Bachelor’s Degree programmes in Social Work, Nursing, Occupational Ther- 
apy and other welfare study programmes. 


OPALL is the Danish abbreviation for Public-Private Alliances 

10 In this chapter, we use the term “users” and “user involvement” rather than “ser- 
vice users” and “service user involvement”. This is the most widely used in 
Denmark; and conveys a focus on the wider user context, rather than merely on 
his/her role as user of a particular service. 
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In each course, an interdisciplinary team of teachers'' was established, 
where each teacher had specific competences regarding innovation, pedagog- 
ic and/or the chosen challenge. 

The course was planned as a 6 week innovation course, where students 
from different disciplines develop ideas for improving a product or service. 
This concept was an established part of the Metropolitan curriculum. 

Given that the overall objective of the innovation course was to provide 
new Solutions to a specific welfare challenge, it was natural to involve the us- 
ers. Specifically within the fields of social innovation and innovating public 
services, i.e. the context of the courses, user driven or user involving innova- 
tion is widely acknowledged and used. 

The users are seen as an important driver of innovating public services, 
by giving insight into the real user needs and challenges. The users are fur- 
thermore seen as important co-creators of new ideas and solutions to the chal- 
lenges, through their participation in idea-development and design of proto- 
types (co-creating) (Bason 2010). Finally the users are involved in testing and 
evaluating the ideas and the prototypes. 

In the R&D context of the two user involvement courses described in this 
chapter, the purpose of involving the users in the courses is to ensure more 
comprehensive and suitable services, and thus increased value for the user of 
the public service. From an innovation perspective, empowerment of the in- 
volved users is thus seen as a desirable and wished-for side-effect of the user 
involvement. 

Users have thus been involved on a regular basis in Metropolitan’s inno- 
vation courses. Typically as informants, interviewed and observed by stu- 
dents to explore the users’ needs, challenges and ideas for new solutions. 
Later the students would typically present the users with the refined ideas and 
prototypes to get the users’ feedback. 

However, the courses presented in this chapter implied a much more rad- 
ical form of user involvement, where the users participated on more equal 
ground with the students. 

The inspiration came from the Metropolitan Social Work degree pro- 
gramme, where the first gap-mending course had just been completed in May 
2013, inspired by colleagues at Lund University and the PowerUs network. 


11 In this chapter we choose the term “teacher”, covering different functions of e.g. 
project leader, counsellor and lecturer. 
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Based on the success of this course, the objective of the user involving 
courses was now expanded from “merely” increasing the quality of the 
course participants’ proposals — to now also creating improved courses of 
study for the students, and empowering the user participants. 

The courses presented in this chapter were planned with the pedagogical 
intention that not only a specific academic content was to be taught, support- 
ing the students in achieving relevant knowledge, skills and competencies. 
The ambition was furthermore that the students should be challenged, en- 
gaged and motivated. It has been essential to the courses that the learning 
processes should be facilitated through a very close link between theory and 
practice — “practice” in this case being users, service providers, and volun- 
teers. 

Welfare challenges often require interdisciplinary solutions, involving 
cooperation between professionals from several disciplines and cooperation 
between different sectors. Therefore, in Denmark we see an explicit political 
demand for the educational institutions to deliver courses where students 
from different professions can learn with, from and about each other (Danish 
Education and Research Committee 2014). Such courses can be characterised 
as Interprofessional Education (IPE), as formulated by the Centre for the Ad- 
vancement of Interprofessional Education (CAIPE): 


“Interprofessional Education occurs when two or more professions learn with, 
from and about each other to improve collaboration and the quality of care” 
(CAIPE 2002). 


Thus, welfare study programmes must facilitate students’ development of 
competencies that can meet the future challenges of increased interprofes- 
sional and cross-sectional collaborative practice. The need for these compe- 
tencies are expressed in Danish political proposals and reforms in the field of 
e.g. social work and pedagogy cf. the Children’s Reform 2011 and Primary 
School Reform, 2014. 

As such, there is wide political recognition that interprofessional compe- 
tencies are a central learning outcome for students of the welfare study pro- 
grammes. And in interprofessional collaborative practice, user involvement is 
a key feature. Interprofessional Collaborative Practice (IPC) can thus be de- 
fined as: 


“Working in partnership between professions and/or between organisations with 
individuals, families, groups and communities” (CAIPE 2013: 3). 
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Thereby IPC points toward empowerment processes, in that it is both consid- 
ered crucial that the “user’s voice” is heard, and in the way that the perspec- 
tive of the user is actively integrated in the process (Lauvas 2011). 

When the focus is upon IPC, robust professional competencies alone are 
not enough. Practicing IPC, the professionals must be able to recognise their 
professional role and their strengths and constraints. They must be able to re- 
flect upon, or even set aside their specific professional perspectives and inter- 
ests in order to develop shared knowledge and achieve synergy with the 
common goal of reaching the best possible solution for the users. These are 
also some of the challenges of ICP. 

The courses presented have been placed in the later parts of the students’ 
educational course, whereby the students at the outset of the courses already 
had solid professional competencies; had achieved a high level of certainty of 
themselves as professionals; and had the maturity to cooperate actively with 
users. The courses therefore represented a relevant field for the students in 
which they could activate their specific professional competencies and at the 
same time engage in IPC. 

Thus the expectations to the two user involving courses were considera- 
ble. The two courses reflect different concepts of gap-mending methods, with 
insights from the first course integrated in the second course. We have there- 
fore decided to treat them separately, so the first two sections discuss the 
concept and the implementation experiences of the first user involvement 
course, while the last two sections discuss concept and reflections from the 
second course. Finally we discuss evaluations and critical reflections across 
the two gap-mending courses. 


Concept and realisation of courses 


As mentioned above, the two user involving courses conducted in autumn 
2013 and spring 2015, respectively, were focussed on developing services for 
veterans with mental injuries, and on improved health initiatives for social 
housing tenants with refugee and immigrant backgrounds. 

The two courses had many similarities: 1) the objective to contribute to 
one specific municipal welfare challenge, 2) the users in the courses thus rep- 
resenting the chosen welfare challenge, 3) the courses being interdisciplinary 
representing 3-6 different welfare study programs, 4) the team of teachers for 
each course representing different disciplines, and 5) the courses being 
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formed as 5- or 6-weeks innovation courses. Finally both courses entailed 
expectations of an after-life for the developed proposals. 

From a didactical perspective, the vision was to establish “second degree 
gap-mending”: As a means of strengthening the students’ skills as future so- 
cial and healthcare workers, the students were offered theory, tools and 
hands-on experience in creating better welfare solutions to real-life challeng- 
es. This entailed also working together with 1) the users, with whom they as 
future professionals will be working for and together with, and 2) the stu- 
dents from other professions, with whom they will be collaborating in order 
to provide the best service to these users, i.e. engaging in interprofessional 
collaborative practice. 

In spite of the many common concepts shared between the two courses, 
the forms of user involvement in the two gap-mending courses were in fact 
quite different, as the following sections will show. 


Concept of the extracurricular course: The veteran innovation 
project 


In the autumn of 2013, Metropolitan conducted the extracurricular gap- 
mending course “The veteran innovation project (VIP)”. The goal of the 
course was to contribute with new services or improvement of existing ser- 
vices to the increasing number of Danish veterans with serious psychological 
injuries, including posttraumatic stress disorder, after participating in interna- 
tional war or peace keeping missions for the Danish state (e.g. in Ex- 
Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, Iraq). 

The Danish municipalities had recently been imposed to implement a 
“veteran policy” to cater for war veterans. The media were providing fre- 
quent examples of neglect and lack of suitable services, paired with a rise in 
the number of veterans with mental injuries entailing large personal implica- 
tions for the affected veterans and their families. For the municipalities this 
also has economic implications with young men shifting from working force 
members to dependents of welfare support. 

The course was planned as a 6-week innovation course with an interdis- 
ciplinary team of students. Using gap-mending methods implied inviting us- 
ers — i.e. veterans and next of kin — to participate in the full 6 week course on 
equal terms with the Metropolitan students. Due to the context of the course, 
being embedded as part of a larger R&D project, the course was planned as 
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an extracurricular activity. Implementing new interdisciplinary types of cur- 
ricular courses takes time, and was thus not deemed feasible. 

The progression of the course followed a normal innovation process: 
from exploring the user needs and understanding the real challenge; to idea- 
development; prototyping workshop and implementation planning; with a 
presentation of the refined proposals at the Final. 

During the 6 weeks, the students and veterans would participate in work- 
shops, group work and receive presentations from Metropolitan teachers and 
guest speakers on topics such as post-traumatic stress, services offered by lo- 
cal and national government authorities, prototyping methods etc. As a gen- 
eral rule, attendance was required two days a week, covering workshops, 
presentations, group work and counselling by the 3 teachers. The rest was up 
to each group. The groups would be formed as interdisciplinary teams with 
both students and users, during the first day of the “future workshops”, held 
as a 2-day stay in a rural setting. 

Prior to the course kick-off, the planning group recruited the Metropoli- 
tan students, the veterans and next of kin, and finally a public service provid- 
er. During the course the participants were referred to as internal and external 
students. In this chapter we use the terms users and students. 

Recruiting a service provider as an involved course “client” was seen as 
an advantage for several reasons: Firstly it could ensure easy access and in- 
sight into the service provider’s objectives and institutional framework for 
delivering services to veterans’ challenges. Secondly, it would potentially in- 
crease the chance of implementing proposals from the course. Thirdly, it 
could provide the course with direction, ensuring that the proposals helped 
meet an acknowledged municipal welfare challenge. Finally, having a service 
provider as client was expected to increase the motivation for both the partic- 
ipating students and users; knowing that a service provider was interested in 
the result of their course efforts. 

Metropolitan thus invited a large municipality with a large number of 
war veterans to participate as clients of the veteran gap-mending course. The 
municipality (hereafter called the service provider) immediately accepted the 
invitation, as they were curious to gain insight into a new user group, with 
whom they had little experience — but had recently experienced political 
pressure to provide services to. 

Metropolitan furthermore extended an invitation to participate as co- 
client to one of the veterans’ trade unions, at the time very present in the pub- 
lic media with criticism of the lack of municipal services for the special 
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needs of young veterans with psychological injuries. They were very encour- 
aged by the gap-mending approach and also immediately agreed to the co- 
client role. 

The goal was to recruit 12 Metropolitan students and an equal number of 
veterans. The students would be recruited through Metropolitan’s intranet, 
combined with encouragement from teachers on selected relevant modules. 
Each student was asked to send a brief personal application. Recruitment of 
the veterans and next of kin was planned to be conducted through postings on 
billboards of veterans’ meeting facilities. The teachers had a brief talk with 
each applicant, followed by an information meeting for the students and the 
users respectively. 


Realization experiences of the veteran innovation course 


The course started with 12 students from Metropolitan covering six different 
study degree programmes: physiotherapy, occupational therapy, nursing, so- 
cial work, emergency and risk management, and nutrition and health. 

Recruiting the users, the veterans and next of kin, proved to be more 
complicated than expected. Some key reflections are shared below. The 
teachers soon found that normal means of recruitment were not applicable in 
order to reach the veterans with psychological injuries, which is still consid- 
ered a taboo by large sections of the soldiers and veterans. Instead it proved 
to be very efficient to e.g. tap into social media with a posting in one of the 
veteran groups on facebook, or contacting a veteran known from the media 
and tapping in to his wide network. 

The teachers were then contacted by many users, who were grateful for 
the chance to be heard and make a difference. However, many were uncertain 
whether they could commit and actually show up for the full course. Eight 
users and one next of kin started the course; more had committed, but with- 
drew at the last minute before the course started. 

Inviting so-called vulnerable user groups to attend gap-mending courses 
is time-consuming, involving many personal talks with users, both prior to 
and during the course. However, as elaborated below, this was indeed worth 
the time and efforts for all parties. 

In the following we reflect on experiences with a few selected course el- 
ements: the future workshop, the prototype workshop and guest lectures by 
service providers. 
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The two-day future workshop in a rural vicinity allowed the participants 
to meet on more neutral ground, in an informal atmosphere, and over an in- 
tense period of time. For both users and students, the three phases (Criticism, 
Dreaming and Realisation) were challenging. In the criticism phase, the users 
were “in the lead” and the most active, since the overall theme of the course 
was improvement for mentally injured veterans. It demanded some courage 
to give insight into the challenges they experience with mental reactions, on a 
personal daily basis and in meetings with “the system”. During the next more 
vision- and solution-focussed phases, the students found themselves back in 
the comfort zone. Also for the teachers, it was a very intense and demanding 
part of the course, making efforts to create an environment of trust. 

The prototype workshop was a powerful method of creating, testing and 
giving feedback on tangible expressions of the participants’ ideas for new or 
improved services. Here both users and students could convey their personal 
and professional experiences and insights in a more vivid form (acting out in 
role play, building paper models etc.). 

The guest lectures by service providers proved to be a valuable meeting 
between the users and service providers. It thus reflected a shift in the “bal- 
ance of power” and a form of empowerment of the users: The users could for 
the first time see themselves take on a more professional role as interviewers 
and hosts on neutral ground, with the service provider as the guest in the de- 
fensive role. 

For each of the guest service providers (including the client), this was an 
unusually critical audience, where it soon became clear, that the users had 
much at stake personally. The service provider representatives in effect be- 
came target for years of frustration from several users, whereas the students 
had a more professional distance. The students have later conveyed, that this 
was a somewhat challenging experience for them to be part of — seeing the 
co-students personally affected. Also for the teachers it demanded efforts to 
facilitate an atmosphere of constructive dialogue. 

For the users, the meeting with the service providers was somewhat disil- 
lusioning, having gained insight into how policies are implemented into ser- 
vices that do not necessarily cater to the users’ needs. 

At the same time the meetings provided new knowledge and transparen- 
cy: A national government service provider, specifically responsible for 
meeting veterans’ challenges, presented their attractive service offerings. 
However none of the users in the course had heard of this unit, in spite of 
years of desperate research to find this sort of support provided. The agency, 
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who acknowledged not knowing how to market their services to the users, 
were provided with many innovative suggestions, including using the users 
as ambassadors: 


“We all know, who needs help, and who is on the verge of committing suicide; 
Why not let us help you market your organisation through our own channels” 
(i.e. closed facebook groups). 


While despairing to some users, for others the meeting with the service pro- 
viders also brought the insight that the personal frustrations after meeting 
“the system” were due to structural reasons, and thus not a personal failure. 
Unfortunately the disappointment from meeting the client was reinforced, 
when due to new urgent political priorities they were prevented from partici- 
pating in the expert panel at the final presentation of proposals. However, the 
teachers were later invited to present the course experiences and proposals to 
the client’s network of employees with responsibility for veterans. Timing 
did not allow for users to be part of the presentation, unfortunately. The client 
expressed acknowledgement and interest in the results and in the approach of 
contacting and mobilising resources even in users who were seriously im- 
pacted by PTSD. 

The gap-mending course led to some fruitful experiences regarding 
motivation and commitment of both the users and the students. In evalua- 
tions the users have expressed that the course had been extremely demand- 
ing for them personally, but that they were grateful to have participated, in- 
cluding because of the self-insight they gained regarding their own hidden 
strengths. 

For the users, veterans and the next of kin, the course was focused on 
their own real life challenges, which they had to deal with every day. This 
was not just an academic course, but a chance to reflect on and try to improve 
the situation for themselves and their fellow users. For the students this fact 
alone was a strong motivational factor, demanding extra commitment to the 
course in order to contribute to improved services for their temporary co- 
students, the users. 

The strong personal commitments and consequent bonding between the 
users and students, also implies some ethical issues. For the students, the next 
course starts directly after the end of the gap-mending course, so they natu- 
rally have new priorities. For the users, there is a potentially large void, after 
the course ends and the close contacts to the students ceases quite abruptly. 
This is especially prevalent when the course focused on the challenges, where 
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the users have their own expertise. The teachers have therefore initiated gath- 
ering of the participants on a few occasions after the course. 

To conclude regarding the student outcome from the course, they ex- 
pressed having a new perspective on the users, who they in the near future 
would meet in their own role as professionals. After the course, it is easier to 
see users’ resources instead of only those challenges, which are the immedi- 
ate occasion to the interaction between the user and the professional. 

It is worth mentioning, that due to the first-time nature of this interdisci- 
plinary gap-mending course, there were no academic credits given for this 
course. The students and users merely received a certificate describing the 
course content and the unique course framework. We find it extraordinary 
and uplifting that the students chose to spend 6 demanding weeks on this ex- 
tracurricular course due to the unique opportunity to work alongside the us- 
ers as equal partners. For many of the students, this course was completed 
parallel with their demanding bachelor studies. 

In the context of the frequently held discussion on how to increase stu- 
dent motivation and study intensity, gap-mending courses seem to be one of 
the answers. 

The veteran innovation course was from the outset planned as an important 
input to a large innovation camp, where knowledge might be shared, network- 
ing done and proposals generated for improving services offered to veterans 
with psychological injuries. Innovation camps were an integral part of the 
OPALL project, as a contribution to meet municipal welfare challenges. 

Thus, on Metropolitan’s initiative a full day innovation camp was held 4 
months after completing the gap-mending course. The 60 participants came 
from user organisations, practitioners, local government authorities, private 
service providers, and some of the participating students and users from the 
course. The course findings and proposals were presented, and debated on an 
equal ground with the other proposals generated by the “professional” partic- 
ipants from experience. For the gap-mending course participants, this was a 
unique opportunity to be working as equals with the service providers, man- 
agers and NGOs. '” 

Following the positive evaluations of this gap-mending course by users, 
students and teachers, it was decided to plan a next user involving course. 


12 Photos and resulting ideas from the innovation camp, including the ideas originat- 
ing from the course, can be found here, in Danish: http://opall.dk/innovation 
_camp_veteraner. Cited: 2016-01-11. 
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This time, however, the course should be offered as an elective course on 
the last part of the study programmes, just before the bachelor thesis; and 
thus with full academic credits (10 ECTS) for the 6 week course. This new 
course would build on the veteran gap-mending course, but as we shall dis- 
cuss in the following case, this time with some interesting alterations to the 
form and extent of involvement by both the users and the client. 


Concept of the elective course “User involving innovation” 
masterclass 


The course “User involving innovation” was offered to students at Metropoli- 
tan University College in the spring of 2015, again as a part of the R&D pro- 
ject, OPALL. The chosen welfare challenge was increasing inequality in 
health; also a theme that currently has large political and media attention. 

This time the gap-mending course took on the role as facilitator of a 
unique cooperation between a local health authority (the client), 3 social 
housing associations (the partners), users from the social housing estates, and 
Metropolitan students and teachers. 

The overall purpose of the course was to develop ideas for improved 
health services and initiatives, so more tenants from social housing estates are 
offered, attend and complete health promoting and disease prevention activi- 
ties. The users were citizens with refugee and immigrant background from 
the three socially strained housing estates; this group representing up to 90 % 
of the tenants in these areas.'” 

Initially, the target user group were women, but in dialogue with the cli- 
ent and the partners, it was decided to also focus specifically on the male us- 
ers. Men had generally proved to be more difficult to reach with traditional 
initiatives of health communication and related projects in the area in recent 
years. Better understanding of men as a target user group therefore was estab- 
lished as one criteria or one of the criteria of success for the course. Another 
criterion was that the users would find participation in the course meaningful. 

The course was planned by an interdisciplinary Metropolitan team as lat- 
er adjusted in collaboration with client, partners, and volunteers and key us- 


13 Health was seen in a broader meaning, encompassing physical, mental and social 
well-being (in accordance with WHO definitions). 
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ers from the local housing association. The overall elements were as in the 
veteran gap-mending course. 

Chronologically, due to the administrative routines concerning elective 
courses, the students had been recruited long before the client, partners and 
users. A small group of four Metropolitan students from Occupational Thera- 
py, Physiotherapy and Nutrition and Health applied for the course, which 
made it possible to experiment with developing a masterclass-concept. 

A central point in the course was to link theory and practice, while still en- 
suring a sufficient theoretical foundation. The students should both have the 
opportunity to make connections between theory and practice, and to be chal- 
lenged theoretically. It was a concern that the courses should not develop into 
“practicism”, or a pure model of apprenticeship. Critical, theoretical reflection 
and learning should be enhanced. For the this purpose the specific, theoretical 
“space” for reflection was developed: the “salons”, where the four students, the 
teachers, a few selected Metropolitan employees, as well as the service provid- 
ers, discussed relevant theoretical guest presentations, on equal grounds. 

Within the dialogical approach of the course, elements of a model of ap- 
prenticeship were integrated. Here teachers act as role models for the students 
(Hiim/Hippe 2004), e.g. in working with the theoretical perspectives and in 
intense collaboration with users and service providers. 

After recruiting the students and ensuring commitment from the client 
and partners, the users were to be recruited. In the process of establishing 
contact to users from the social housing estates, — specifically males with ref- 
ugee or immigrant background — the Metropolitan team had valuable help 
from a key “gatekeeper” from one of the partnering housing associations. The 
message from the housing association representative to the team was clear: 


“Don’t just come here presenting us with fancy academic talk (...) Go to the 
(men’s) café, hang around. Just be there, get involved, talk to them, look what 
happens (...) Be there every Friday evening”. 


An introduction was thus made to some key male users: resourceful men in 
the area in charge of, among other things, a user-driven café, visited by the 
local men in general on Friday nights. It soon turned out that these men em- 
braced this untraditional opportunity to discuss and develop health initiatives, 
and were thus willing to meet the teachers. Teachers from Metropolitan 
thereafter showed up at the user-driven café on Friday evenings in order to 
build a relationship and learn about the daily lives of the users. Appointments 
were also made to visit the women’s café. 
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In the planning phase, some adjustments had already been made to the 
form of the user involvement. The user group was initially planned to be 
women with refugee or immigrant background, implying possible language 
barriers, limited educational backgrounds and often sole responsibility for 
young children. It was therefore not deemed realistic that the users should 
participate in an overnight future workshop in a rural setting, or in the salons, 
which were created to give room for more theoretical discussions. Instead the 
user involvement was planned to be focused on the four central workshops. 
The workshops were initially planned to take place during normal working 
hours and located at Metropolitan. 

The process of making contact and recruiting users was a major learning 
experience, and caused several changes in the detailed planning and execu- 
tion of the course as described in the following. 


Realisation experiences of the elective masterclass 


Development of trust and personal relations through the first, informal meet- 
ings in the male user café prior to the course start, played a key role in build- 
ing up contact with a larger network of users, who proved eager to participate 
and contribute actively in the workshop courses. During the 5 week course, 
more than 40 users participated in the four workshops: Future, Prototype, 
Implementation Workshop and the Final, where the course proposals would 
be presented. As described below, the participation varied across the work- 
shops. 

Developing relations with users prior to the course was a crucial part of 
recruiting users for the workshops. The process was initiated by the teachers, 
and involved different stages. From the first somewhat awkward visits (in 
spite of a wholehearted welcome) in the men’s café through developing 
recognition, a more relaxed atmosphere and closer ties were developed dur- 
ing the next visits. 

The male users took the role of host very seriously and took full responsi- 
bility to introduce and show the teachers their environment and ensure support 
to the course. The contact was hereafter, as the course proceeded, slowly, 
“handed over” to the students, who found this a very motivating experience. 

Following is a presentation of key insights regarding the user participa- 
tion in the four workshops that were held during the course. A recurring fea- 
ture was that service providers and users participated in all activities. 
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After meetings with service providers and some key users — and just be- 
fore the course was about to start — it was decided that the workshops should 
be held separately for men and women respectively. Furthermore, the work- 
shops should, if possible, be located in the users’ cafés at times of day ac- 
cording to their daily activities. 

Paying attention and adjusting to the daily lives and needs of the users, 
we were able to recruit more participants and achieve the highest level of ac- 
tive participation. The activities planned most flexibly likewise proved most 
successful. 

The activities located at the users’ facilities thus contributed to the par- 
ticipation of many users: At the future workshop for men, held Friday even- 
ing at 18:30 — 21:00 following mosque prayers, 27 men participated in the 
meeting room adjacent to their own user-driven café. An employee from the 
client also participated with great interest in this workshop, along with the 
students and the teachers. 

The future workshop was planned with the least possible level of struc- 
ture, containing only 4 key questions to discuss in groups. The contribution 
of the users was to give their views on: the theme of “Health”; their experi- 
ences and attitudes towards health promoting activities in their neighbour- 
hoods; their own strategies for coping with health issues; and not least their 
needs, ideas and wishes for the future concerning their own health. These 
conversations were initiated with very basic questions about the users’ needs 
and experiences. This low level of structure made it possible to pursue 
whichever points, statements or attitudes that appeared and take the dialogue 
in whatever direction the users found relevant. 

We learned that activities characterized by higher levels of structure, 
planned in advance and without the possibility of changing plans after dialogue 
with practice, were more likely to face poorer participation; for example, proto- 
typing, which had to be planned many weeks in advance because of the in- 
volvement of an external facilitator. In this instance, both the chosen time of 
day and location at Metropolitan later proved to cause fewer participants. 

Having established a confidence-based relationship and by paying atten- 
tion to the needs of the users when planning time and date, it was later possi- 
ble to move some activities to Metropolitan. This was especially noticeable at 
the Final, which attracted many participants, especially — and quite unexpect- 
edly — the men, who for the first time showed up at the Metropolitan premis- 
es. Location and timing of workshops, and the approach to recruitment of us- 
ers is thus critical for the success of the courses. 
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Both during the course and in the evaluation of it, the service provider 
has acknowledged that the course was seen as representing a unique possibil- 
ity to establish a collaboration of this kind: An institution of higher education 
represents a very welcome supply of resources to establish and develop con- 
tact with the users, where especially the male users have been difficult to 
reach for the service provider. 

Some critical reflections regarding the gap-mending master class are 
shared below. 

User involving courses make ethical reflections essential, e.g. the risk 
that the activities of the course are raising unrealistic expectations in users 
regarding their life situation. To which extent do users have the energy and 
necessary learning conditions to participate? Is it fair to ask them to partici- 
pate in a “dream phase”, if the user then expects the dreams to be implement- 
ed by the service provider the next month? Therefore a continuous discussion 
of the planned activities and balancing of expectations is necessary. 
Evaluations highlighted that students during the course developed new per- 
spectives on the users; they moved from viewing them as “disadvantaged”, 
which is a conception often supported by e.g. the media, to developing a 
much more nuanced perspective, recognizing the many resources, the users 
actually proved to have. The students evaluated this as a very important 
learning outcome. 

In the master class course it was, to a large extent, the meeting between 
the students and the users that took centre stage. This developed into a pro- 
cess that had a great impact on both parties who had an opportunity to learn 
and self-develop. 

The users did not participate in all course activities but according to the us- 
er-evaluations at the final workshop of the course, they experienced empow- 
erment through participation; experienced equality and discovered their own 
resources in the process of being co-creators who were listened to and taken in- 
to account. On many occasions, the users expressed gratitude for being invited 
to share their views and ideas, “on their own terms”, as they stated it. 

The gap-mending course conducted as a master class has had a clear, rel- 
evant and motivating link between theory and practice. It has also been a 
complex construction involving many “masters”: teachers, service providers 
and users. At times it has proved a difficult balancing act for teachers, stu- 
dents, users and service providers, each having their own expectations of the 
course, and each their assessment of the relevance of the proposals devel- 
oped. Early action towards role clarification and continued balancing of ex- 
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pectations is crucial in order to stay focused on the needs of the users and 
how to develop solutions. This requires much closer communication with all 
involved than traditional courses imply. 

In effect, this form of more experimental user-involving learning activities 
demand specific competencies of both the teachers and the students participat- 
ing: Teachers must be willing to enter into new relationships with users and an 
unusually close relation with the students, providing a maximum of support and 
working very consciously to facilitate the process for the students. 

Students must be willing to challenge themselves to a maximum and ac- 
cept a high level of uncertainty and flexibility. In return, they have participat- 
ed in a course that has facilitated their development of competencies and pre- 
pared them to participate in a complex practice, demanding innovative, inter- 
disciplinary, and user-empowering competencies. 

Finally, in this gap-mending course there were also post-course imple- 
mentation initiatives. The intense involvement throughout the course had the 
users pushing towards the realisation of their ideas. At the end of the course, 
a pilot project could thus be announced starting less than two months later. 
Based directly on the suggestions and adaptations from the course, the pilot 
consisted of a health café in the largest of the social housing areas, where 
men and women could drop by for a health check and counselling on relevant 
health subjects in an informal atmosphere. The service was offered by the 
course client, the municipal health authority, together with Metropolitan stu- 
dents from the nursing and occupational therapy field. Following the project, 
Metropolitan continues to conduct these health checks monthly, giving the 
involved students a unique chance to meet users in their own environment 
and practice communication and health care skills. 


Evaluations and critical reflections 


Gap-mending courses come in many colours; we have shared experiences 
from two of the courses carried out at Metropolitan University College. 

In both these courses, the intended emphasis has been on user involvement 
in practice development rather than user involvement in education. This was 
due to the courses evolving as part of a large partnership project with the over- 
all aim of practice development, cf. solving municipal welfare challenges. In 
our courses, the users have therefore been included as equal partners, working 
towards the joint goal of developing new ideas for improving social work and 
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other welfare practices. Thus, inclusion in a common learning experience has 
been a very positive side effect rather than the goal itself. The focus on a spe- 
cific common objective brings students and users to focus on their contribu- 
tions to better future practice, regardless of whether they are users or students. 

User involving courses are more time-consuming for both teachers and 
students, compared to traditional courses. As has been discussed in both cases, 
the students are under more pressure, due to more complex learning situations 
demanding flexibility, close dialogue, and cooperation with the users and the 
teachers especially, and to a lesser extent also with the service providers. This 
places high demands on the students’ ability to cope with uncertainty as well as 
their ability to communicate and collaborate with course colleagues from dif- 
ferent backgrounds, whether users or students from other disciplines. 

This however, is the true benefit of the gap-mending courses. They have 
provided the students an opportunity to not only learn about the subject 
through theoretical studies; rather, the students have experienced user in- 
volvement first hand, and had the chance to train and practise user empow- 
erment and development of practice. 

There is a considerable pedagogical potential in this close connection and 
cooperation with practice, as the learning processes build upon the students 
solving “real” problems in cooperation with service providers and users. This 
type of close cooperation furthers the chance of the proposals being imple- 
mented and tested in a real practice setting, potentially leading to a change of 
practice. For the students, these courses are thus an opportunity become an 
active co-creator of the field of practice in which they will find future occu- 
pation shortly after the course. This was where the real theory-practice trans- 
fer took place. 

In a further educational context, student evaluations implied that user in- 
volving courses seemed to have a noticeable effect on students’ motivation, 
active participation and commitment: Commitment to the users, who are met 
as individuals, with life stories of their own, personal narratives and re- 
sources perhaps undiscovered. The students also expressed a large commit- 
ment to fellow students in the interprofessional collaborative practice. A ma- 
jor learning outcome was thus in the shape of greater clarity about their own 
professional competencies. 

We found that inviting service providers as clients, taking an active role in 
communicating or implementing some of the course proposals, certainly in- 
creases the chance of making an impact beyond the duration of the course. In 
this respect, it is a challenge if resources are not committed to support post- 
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course implementation of some of the most promising proposals. Being inte- 
grated as part of R&D projects was a chance to find these extra resources. In this 
way, the high user expectations resulting from the participation in the course, 
could to some extent be met, as they saw some of their proposals implemented. 

We have been true to the PowerUs statement: “Gap-mending methods calls 
for as equal grounds as possible in the mutual learning situation” (PowerUs 
2013: 3). This involves adjusting the learning situation to encompass the users. 
In the gap-mending course, where the users were social housing tenants with 
refugee or immigrant background, this led to some adjustments in location, tim- 
ing and form of the activities: The critical learning activities and workshops 
were moved out of the classroom and into the meeting rooms of the users’ so- 
cial housing areas; some workshops where scheduled for Friday evenings after 
mosque gatherings, and some learning situations were held in parallel sessions 
for male and women users, reflecting their daily practices in their neighborhood 
activities, whereas students were mixed gender. 

In the gap-mending courses described, each course focused on one spe- 
cific social practice challenge and one overall user group. This entails an op- 
portunity to work more focused on developing improved practice. We also 
found it provided a valuable opportunity to adjust the courses to the given us- 
er group, in order to make the common learning situation as equal as possi- 
ble. The advantage is empowerment of the users, who stand on a firmer — 
more equal — platform. The adjustments to create as equal grounds as possi- 
ble, also provides a unique extra learning experience for the students: They 
gain an insight into how to meet the users on equal terms — and thus as per- 
haps more resourceful users — in their future jobs as welfare workers. 

At Metropolitan, the initial R&D project, which fostered the two gap- 
mending courses described in this chapter, has been completed. However, in 
the true spirit of gap-mending, our experiences, evaluations and recommen- 
dations are currently being passed on to teaching colleagues at Metropolitan, 
who are responsible for new 10-week, interdisciplinary and non-elective 
courses: “Developing welfare together — locally”. While the first generation 
of these courses are with users in the traditional role as informants, we are 
confident that more gap-mending elements will be included in the next gen- 
eration of the courses — inviting the users in as co-creators, on equal ground. 
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3.5 Germany: Service User Involvement at Esslingen 
University of Applied Sciences: Background, Concept 
and Experiences 


Thomas Heidenreich and Marion Laging 


This chapter presents the development, implementation and evaluation of a 
series of Service User Involvement (SUI) seminars at Esslingen University of 
Applied Sciences. We will briefly describe the modalities of social work edu- 
cation in Germany as a whole and in Esslingen in particular and will present 
some of the challenges in implementing SUI seminars into an existing curric- 
ulum. The series of SUI seminars at Esslingen is described in some detail as 
well as the evaluations given by both student and user participants. Further- 
more, we will present our conclusions with regard to the effects and possibili- 
ties of SUI as well as remaining questions and future perspectives. 
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Context of the course 


Social work as an academic discipline has — at least compared to other disci- 
plines — a relatively short history in Germany (Kuhlmann 2013). After their ear- 
ly history as colleges without university status, schools of social work under- 
went a process of professional development by being changed into universities 
of applied sciences in the 1960s, and were thus incorporated into the tertiary ed- 
ucational system. Virtually all social work courses in Germany have by now un- 
dergone the Bologna process and have thus been changed from diploma to 
bachelor’s/master’s courses. The curricula of social work programmes in Ger- 
many vary in a number of ways. However, there are a large number of similari- 
ties between universities and constant discussions in the Fachbereichstag 
Soziale Arbeit (National Association of Schools of Social Work), the German 
national assembly of deans of social work faculties/departments involved in 
teaching social work. The National Association of Schools of Social Work 
brings together professional, organisational and educational policy-related activ- 
ities from around 80 locations including universities of applied sciences, former 
comprehensive universities/ polytechnics, which now have the status of univer- 
sities (e.g. Kassel), and the church-funded and managed universities (cf. 
http://www. fbts.de/. Cited: 2016-01-11). 

The “Qualification Framework for Social Work” (OFSW, Qualifikations- 
rahmen Soziale Arbeit) edited by the National Association of Schools of Social 
Work defines the qualifications that social work education in Germany is sup- 
posed to teach at bachelor, master and PhD levels. The qualifications to be ob- 
tained during studies are divided into six different areas (see Table 1). As can be 
seen, there is a strong emphasis on academic content (which is quite typical for 
German social work, according to Kruse (2004) and Hamburger (2015)) and 
there are no points specifically related to contact with service users. 

These areas are further specified using operational criteria for BA, MA 
and PhD levels. A consideration of SUI approaches against the elements of 
the qualification frame reveals that SUI is potentially relevant for all areas 
mentioned in the qualification framework (see above — Introduction): e.g. 
service users could be involved in the planning and conception of social work 
(QFSW area C), in the organisation, performance and evaluation of social 
work (QFSW area E) as well as in research (QFSW area D). 
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Table 1: Areas of qualification according to the Qualification Framework for 
Social Work 


A. Knowledge and Understanding/Comprehension 

B. Description, Analysis and Evaluation 

C. Planning and Conception of Social Work 

D. Search and Research in Social Work 

E. Organisation, Performance and Evaluation in Social Work 

F. Professional General Abilities and Attitudes in Social Work 

G. Personal Characteristics and Attitudes 
Source: Bartosch et al., 2008 (emphasis: the authors), http://www. fbts.de/fileadmin/ 
fbts/Dokumente/QRSArb_ englisch 5.1.pdf. Cited: 2016-01-11. 


However, as SUI approaches are new to Germany, service user involvement 
in the teaching of competencies in these areas is virtually non-existent (but 
poses interesting perspectives for the future). Of course, this does not mean 
that service users have not had any involvement in social work education in 
Germany until now; on the contrary, there are numerous examples of service 
users being invited to discuss their personal history and their experiences 
with the helping system. Rather, the innovative point is that a coherent con- 
ceptual framework is emerging in which service users find their place in so- 
cial work education and SUI is considered a quality characteristic of training 
across an international framework. 

For the implementation of SUI approaches into individual BA-level cours- 
es, the QFSW areas F and G (“Professional general abilities and attitudes in so- 
cial work” and “Personal characteristics and attitudes”) are of special interest: at 
the BA level, the qualification framework requires a “strong ability to com- 
municate and interact with all professional and non-professional actors in the 
field as well as in their context in society” (Domain F, BA level, Item 2). Do- 
main F, BA level, Item 4 states as one of the aims of social work education “the 
ability to recognize and to weigh the interests of clients, client groups or sys- 
tems”. We expect that SUI seminars, while no doubt conveying information on 
the areas A to E, can be especially relevant for the contents of areas F and G. 
While the basics of most of these areas can be learned in an academic setting, 
practice and application of this knowledge are very important. This need for 
“hands-on” experience is usually taken care of by including experiential teach- 
ing elements such as visiting different professional areas of social work and hav- 
ing students complete an internship semester (30 ECTS) in one of these settings. 
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In spite of this widely acknowledged need for practical experience, there has 
been heated debate about the role practice should play in social work education 
(Kruse 2004: 118) with strong arguments in favor of a more theoretical ap- 
proach which would, in turn, strengthen the academic character of social work. 
In this climate, involving service users or organisations of service users such as 
self-help groups in social work education is not a priority. Nevertheless, in the 
German health and social care systems, self-help groups are well established: it 
is estimated that there are more than 280 administrative centers under profes- 
sional leadership with the sole aim of supporting self-help groups. Each of these 
administrative centers serves on average 180 individual self-help groups. 
(http://www.nakos.de/data/Fachpublikationen/20 15/DAGSHG-Jahrbuch- 15- 
Nickel-ua.pdf. Cited: 2016-01-11). However, most of these self-help groups do 
not have a strong political emphasis in their work but are rather intended to help 
people cope with their respective conditions or problems. 

Including service user involvement elements in the curriculum of a Ger- 
man faculty of social work needs careful planning (indeed, we are aware of a 
review paper that describes the “participatory turn” in British social work 
(Leers/Rieger 2013) in the German language but, to our knowledge, no papers 
describing SUI projects in Germany have been published yet): all bachelor’s 
and master’s programs in Germany are accredited on a regular basis by accredi- 
tation agencies and each department has to make sure that they follow the pro- 
cedures formulated in the “Module Handbook”, which specifies contexts, 
workload and other aspects of each module taught in the course of social work 
training. Implementing a service user involvement seminar can thus follow two 
different routes: 1. setting up a new module that is specifically designed as an 
SUI seminar (which makes a change to the module handbook necessary), or 2. 
implementing the SUI seminar within an existing module in the curriculum. As 
route | typically takes a long time to implement, we chose route 2 by organiz- 
ing the module “student project” as an SUI seminar at our department of social 
work. To illustrate this process, we will briefly introduce our department and 
the structure of the curriculum of the BA course in social work. We will then 
describe how we implemented an SUI seminar within this seminar. 


Outline of the course 


Located near Stuttgart in the south of Germany, Esslingen University of Ap- 
plied Sciences offers a bachelor’s degree course (7 semesters, 210 ECTS) as 
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well as a master’s degree course (3 semesters, 90 ECTS) in social work with 
an intake of 93 students per semester in the bachelor’s course and 35 students 
per year in the master’s course. We decided to integrate the SUI seminar into 
the BA-level course as we found a high level of congruence between the pro- 
fessional competencies described for the BA level in the qualification frame- 
work introduced above (Professional general abilities and attitudes in social 
work, Personal Characteristics and Attitudes) and the aims of SUI programs. 
This does not imply, however, that we consider QFSW areas F and G the on- 
ly reasonable targets for SUI approaches at the BA level; rather, this can be 
thought of as an initial step. The decision to implement an SUI course in Ess- 
lingen was inspired by earlier work by the PowerUs network (PowerUs 
2013). 


Curriculum of the BA in Social Work in Esslingen 


To understand the context in which the SUI seminar was implemented, it is 
necessary to give a brief overview of the curriculum: students obtain 210 
ECTS over the course of 7 semesters with one semester (usually the fourth) 
as an internship of at least 100 days in a social work setting. The first two 
semesters form the first part of the course (with a heavy emphasis on basic 
knowledge), while the third to the seventh semesters form the second part of 
course’. The contents are organized into six study areas: (I. Societal context 
of social work; II. Individuals and groups within their living environment; III. 
Organizational framework of social work; IV. Social work as a profession; V. 
Social work as a science and discipline; and VI. Social work as an area of in- 
tervention. A number of different modes of teaching are also employed, in- 
cluding lectures, seminars, internships with accompanying theory-practice 
seminars. 

One of the elements in area VI (“intervention”), an elective course, 
seemed especially suitable for implementing an SUI approach: the “project 
seminar” which is taught during the 5" and 6" semester and thus spans a 
whole year and carries 16 ECTS. According to the module handbook, the aim 
of the project seminar is to draw on the experiences gained during the intern- 


14 The Module Handbook can be downloaded - in English language - http://www. 
hs-esslingen.de/fileadmin/medien/fakultaeten/sp/Formulare/Fuer_Studierende/ 
English module descriptions BSA.pdf). Cited: 2016-01-11. 
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ship in the fourth semester and the theoretical content of the earlier semesters 
by initiating a project that brings together theory and practice. More specifi- 
cally, students are expected to plan, conduct and evaluate a joint enterprise 
based in an area of social work, and combining elements of theory and prac- 
tice. This module offers ample opportunities for both teachers and students 
(and, in this case, service users) to design a project that is in line with basic 
ideas of SUI and which can be understood as an attempt to “mend the gap”. 
The concept of “gap-mending” was introduced by the PowerUs network 
(PowerUs 2013) which emphasised the importance of bridging discrepancies 
between theoretical knowledge and the experiential knowledge of service us- 
ers. Other areas where gap-mending seems especially relevant are gaps be- 
tween the professional role and the person of the helper, gaps between pro- 
fessionals and clients and also between teachers and students. 


Description of the “project seminars” designed to develop, 
implement and evaluate SUI seminars 


At the time of preparing this book chapter, two project seminars (one of 
which started in March 2014, the other in March 2015) had been conducted. 
Both of these project seminars organised SUI seminars that will be described 
in more detail below. 

The first group of eight students decided to start working on the SUI idea 
(project seminar I) in March 2014. As is typical for this module, the lectur- 
ers (the authors) provided a framework while the specific modalities of the 
SUI seminar were developed collaboratively. During the first sessions of the 
seminar, students read widely on SUI projects across Europe (e.g. Askheim 
2011; Kjellberg 2011; Stevens/Tanner 2006) and discussed their applicability 
within the current setting. Several areas central to the concept of SUI were 
identified and discussed in great detail (e.g. “empowerment” and “participa- 
tion”). One central topic that emerged from these discussions was the ques- 
tion “What is good social work?” or more precisely: which aspects of users’ 
experiences with social work and social workers are/were helpful and which 
were not. These questions and the idea to produce a DVD were inspired by 
the work of Helen Casey (see Chapter 3.3) and her Durham team as a mem- 
ber of the PowerUs Network; they interviewed children and adolescents who 
were currently involved with social workers. In a process detailed by Laging 
and Heidenreich (submitted for publication) the specific format of the SUI 
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seminar (SUI seminar I) was influenced by discussions with both profession- 
als and self-help groups. Our experiences in approaching potential partici- 
pants for our SUI seminars will be detailed in the next section. 

Project seminar II was comprised of 18 students, started in March 2015 
and followed the same course format as project seminar I: again, students 
familiarised themselves with different SUI concepts across Europe. Addi- 
tionally, they watched the DVD produced during the course of project semi- 
nar I and had the opportunity to discuss experiences with students who had 
participated in the earlier seminar. As project seminar I had gathered some 
evidence on topics that might be interesting for both students and service us- 
ers, it was decided to focus on the dialectic of “help vs. control” which is 
central to conducting social work, especially in highly regulated settings such 
as help for probationers or people with mental health problems involving sui- 
cidal tendencies. To select participants, it was decided to continue working 
with the groups that had already successfully participated in SUI seminar I 
while at the same time aiming to involve more groups (see next section for 
more details). As a next step, students checked where service user involve- 
ment would be most appropriate in the social work bachelor’s curriculum. 
After identifying relevant modules, the student group approached professors 
who teach in these modules and personally discussed possibilities for incor- 
porating SUI in these modules. Most professors were open with regard to in- 
cluding service users in teaching social work. Finally, near the end of project 
seminar II, the students organized a meeting where service users and profes- 
sors met (see next section) to discuss possible ways of collaboration. 


Approaching service users for SUI projects 


Across Europe, different service user groups have already been included in 
SUI seminars (e.g. users of mental health services, people who grew up in 
care). Initially, we had no constraints as to which service users to include in 
our seminar. Rather, we chose a participatory approach in which students 
were encouraged to consider working with the service user groups they were 
especially interested in. Also, we were interested in finding out about service 
user organisations which were open to involving themselves with university 
settings. As can be expected, the students’ interests varied widely, often ac- 
cording to experiences gained in previous internships. Stemming from these 
experiences, some students had access to service user populations they were 
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familiar with. However, in Germany (and probably in most other countries) 
user groups vary to a large degree as to how strongly they are “organised”: 
while there are some groups that have developed elaborate structures of user 
organisation, other groups are either not organised at all or organised by other 
parties. Some well-organised groups can be found in mental health settings 
and in the field of addictions: one of the structured approaches in mental 
health settings is called Experts by Experience (EX-IN) where people who 
have experienced (treatment in) mental health services are trained to take the 
role of a peer who helps others in the process of recovery, thus gaining in- 
sights into their own problems (Jahnke 2012; Utschakowski/Sielaff/Bock/ 
Winter 2016). EX-IN is a comprehensive training programme that aims at 
opening up new vocational and personal perspectives for people with experi- 
ences of psychiatric treatment. Experiences with mental crises and psychiat- 
ric services are discussed and reflected on in these courses and they form the 
foundation for work as a recovery companion and/or lecturer. Of special im- 
portance is that the EX-IN program also prepares members for teaching ac- 
tivities: EX-IN graduates are aware that their personal and reflected history 
may be important for others in teaching situations and for educational aims. 
Thus, graduates of EX-IN courses are very well prepared to participate in 
SUI seminars. Esslingen University of Applied Sciences has mentored the 
set-up of these EX-IN courses as well as their implementation from the very 
start and has very good relationships with their organisers. These courses ex- 
ist in a large number of federal states in Germany. In Baden-Wuerttemberg 
(the federal state where Esslingen is located) there is the special situation that 
the EX-IN course is run by a self-help group of persons with experience of 
the psychiatric system. In the field of addiction, there is a large number of 
self-help groups in Germany (as well as in other countries), some of which 
use the twelve-step format. Though meetings take place in small groups, the 
groups are also organized at state and national levels (e.g. the “Circles of 
Friends” (Freundeskreise) in the Esslingen area). In comparison, members of 
non-organised groups are very hard to approach. Thus, in a participatory pro- 
cess with the students, it was decided for SUI seminar I to focus on persons 
with experience of mental health services and on persons with an addiction 
who are already organized. One further aim was to develop methods for get- 
ting into contact with participants from other groups which are less organized 
and less prepared for SUI. 

With regard to the selection of participants, Project seminar II drew 
heavily on experiences gained during Project seminar I and SUI seminar I: 
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it was decided early on that the successful work initiated with mental health 
and addiction groups would be continued (although with a new focus) while 
at the same time new groups should be included. Work with the EX-IN group 
was specifically focused on continuing the successful work started in Project 
seminar I and thereby provided continuity in an ongoing collaboration with 
this group. The students of this group had the aim of carving out what a 
broader, more sustainable and more systematic way of including service us- 
ers in the BA social work course in Esslingen could look like (over and above 
the project seminar initiated by the authors). Further, they intended to start 
with implementing these ideas. Given these aims, collaboration with EX-IN 
graduates seemed especially promising because some EX-IN graduates had 
already participated in SUI seminar I and especially in filming the DVD; our 
experience showed that SUI approaches and the philosophy of EX-IN proved 
to be highly compatible. 

Due to the specific interests and experiences of students who participated 
in Project seminar II, two new groups were added: 1. former prisoners who 
were still on probation and under supervision by social workers, and 2. young 
parents living in a parent-child facility who had experience with youth wel- 
fare services. In the context of project seminar II, three SUI seminars were 
developed, conducted and evaluated: SUI seminar II.1 was organised for pa- 
tients with experience of mental health services, SUI seminar II.2 was for 
people with an addiction and people on probation, while SUI seminar I.3 
was conducted for parents living in a parent-child facility. Table 2 shows an 
overview of project seminars and the service user involvement seminars that 
were developed in this context. 


Table 2: Overview of project seminars and SUI seminars conducted at Ess- 
lingen University of Applied Sciences 


Project seminar Time SUI seminars SU group 


Project seminar I March 2014- SUI seminar I Mental health experiences, addiction 
January 2015 


Project seminar II March 2015- SUI seminar Il.1 Mental health experiences 
January 2016 


SUI seminar II.2 Addictions/probation 


SUI seminar II.3 Families 


SUI service user involvement, SU service user 
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Realisation, implementation and experiences 


In this book chapter, due to constraints on space, we will describe two of the 
SUI seminars in some detail (SUI seminar I and SUI seminar II.1), while 
only briefly introducing SUI seminars II.2 and II.3. Both SUI seminar I and 
SUI seminar II.1 worked with the same group of service users (persons with 
experience of the mental health system) and SUI seminar II.1 constituted a 
logical continuation of elements from SUI seminar I. 


Service user involvement seminar I 


The conceptualisation of SUI seminar I was done collaboratively between 
the two lecturers (the authors) and the student group of 8 students using input 
from professionals (a platform called “regional practice”) and service users. 
During these discussions it became clear that organising the seminar as a 
week-long meeting was impossible: the user groups comprised unemployed 
people as well as people with regular working hours and for the latter it was 
judged to be highly unlikely that they would use their holiday time for the 
seminar. Thus, the seminar was organised as a weekend seminar (Saturday 
and Sunday) and a follow-up meeting (workday evening). Service users re- 
ceived compensation for participation. Nine service users (from the field of 
mental health services and addictions) agreed to participate. The main ques- 
tion discussed at the weekend — using a variety of different methods — was 
“What is good social work?” Table 3 shows the sequence of elements imple- 
mented during the weekend and the follow-up meeting. Wherever possible, 
service users, students and professors entered the discussions on an equal 
footing, e.g. when discussing experiences with social work, all groups were 
encouraged to report on their personal experiences. While a large number of 
qualities required by social workers were mentioned and discussed, the pro- 
fessional relationship of social workers and their clients was described as the 
most important topic. Other elements included informing service users about 
the format of the BA course in social work at Esslingen — this helped service 
users to experience students as “just ordinary people” who gain knowledge in 
this specific area. One key element of SUI seminar I was the production of a 
DVD in which service users were able to report on their positive and negative 
experiences with social work as well as formulate expectations for future 
generations of social workers. 
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Table 3: Contents and methods of SUI seminar I 


Contents Methods 

Day 1 

Warming-up Postcards, guided introductions, experience with social 
work 

Empowerment Input — definition of empowerment 


BA course social work in 
Esslingen 

Personal experiences with 
social work 


Day 2 

Wishes for social work? 
What should SW look like in 
the future? 

Reflection 


Filming 
Conclusion and feedback 


Follow-Up Meeting 
Introduction and DVD 


Farewell and further 
collaboration 


Experience-based sharing of experiences 
Meaning of empowerment for myself 
Input by students, discussion 


World café using different triggers, e.g. Where did | expe- 
rience social work? What helped me? What hurt me? How 
should social workers act? 


Work in pairs: student — service user 
Plenary discussion 


Discussion: What was important for me during the week- 
end? 


Guided plenary discussion: impressions, ideas for exten- 
sions, 


Watching the DVD produced during the weekend and dis- 
cussion 


At the follow-up meeting shown in table 3, service users, students and teach- 
ers came together once more to watch and discuss the DVD produced at the 
workshop. Service users were enthusiastic about the content and quality of 
the film and felt that their aims in conveying their needs were well met. 
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Service user involvement seminar II.1 


For SUI seminar II.1, the students invited EX-IN graduates for a workshop at 
Esslingen University to find out about the conditions, wishes, requirements 
and worries of service users with regard to collaborating in the BA course in 
social work. One central result of this workshop was that there are a large 
number of conditions that are particular for each participant. On the one 
hand, there are a number of formal requirements, e.g. size of student group 
and possible times. Additionally, there are some requirements related to the 
content of the course, e.g. choice of topics that can be discussed. One condi- 
tion that was important for all EX-IN graduates was that there should be ade- 
quate compensation for service users who participate in seminars. EX-IN 
graduates further emphasised that they need an individual and reliable contact 
person from the teaching staff with whom they can discuss the setting, the 
aims and the contents of the session(s) in which they are going to participate. 
It should be kept in mind that even though service users are highly motivated 
to take part in social work education (and in this case even have special train- 
ing), the stresses and strains they may experience in their daily lives necessi- 
tate careful planning so that the experience is not overwhelming. 

At the end of this project, another workshop (“matching meeting”) was 
conducted in which service users and professors that were interested in in- 
volving service users could meet and discuss opportunities for collaboration. 
As a product of this project, students created index cards with individual 
profiles of users detailing interests and experiences for further collaboration 
with professors. Additionally, we are currently working on a Facebook page 
which is designed to simplify communication between the University and 
service users (e.g. posting interesting events). These are the first steps to an- 
chor SUI in social work education in Esslingen in a broader and more sys- 
tematic way. 


Service user involvement seminars II.2 and II.3 


The two SUI seminars that will only be mentioned briefly ventured into new 
areas for possible service user involvement: one student group was especially 
interested in people who had been in prison and were still on probation. By 
approaching social workers who work in this field, they were able to estab- 
lish contact with service users from this area. The SUI seminar was run over 
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a weekend and was mainly concerned with the effects of stigma and discrim- 
ination. Both service users and students found the discussions very relevant 
and interesting. As one service user commented: “Until now, I was not aware 
of being discriminated against’. 

SUI seminar II.3 was organised for parents who had got into difficulties 
while raising their young children; it consisted of mostly single mothers (and 
one single father) who lived in an institution near Esslingen. The students de- 
cided to broach the issue of “help vs control”. In this context, this dialectical 
pair of nouns describes a typical role conflict of social workers: while on the 
one hand, they have a special remit to make sure that the children are not 
harmed, on the other they are also involved in a personal helping process. 
SUI seminar II.3 met at two different times: first for an evening-long intro- 
duction into the themes and then for a half-day workshop where these issues 
were discussed. 


Evaluations and critical reflections 


All the activities reported so far were carefully evaluated using different 
methodological approaches. We will first report on service user and student 
feedback for project seminar I and SUI seminar I before discussing project 
seminar II and SUI seminar II. We will then evaluate and critically reflect on 
our approach to SUI and will discuss implications for the future. 


Evaluation of project seminar I and SUI seminar I 


To evaluate project seminar I and SUI seminar I, both service users and stu- 
dents were asked for feedback immediately after the workshop. The service 
users’ comments in a semi-structured interview were analysed using qualita- 
tive methods. Both methods and results of this study are detailed in Laging 
and Heidenreich (submitted for publication) and will only be briefly summa- 
rised here: the service users’ responses were coded using MAXQDA. A 
number of major categories could be identified: (1) importance of exchange 
with students, gaining new perspectives; (2) knowledge about social work 
theories; (3) practice experience, e.g. getting to know other service users; (4) 
personal benefits from the seminar; (5) experiencing a university setting; and 
(6) future expectations, especially the hope that this newly formed collabora- 
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tion should continue. The results confirmed that all the service users that 
were interviewed responded positively. 

The students’ feedback on the seminar and also the whole project was 
positive (see also Laging/Heidenreich, submitted for publication): most of all, 
the students valued having the opportunity to get into direct contact with ser- 
vice users. One special effect of this contact was diminished anxiety when 
anticipating working with service users in the future. Several students pointed 
out that they were impressed with what service users told them about the 
course of their lives and the obstacles they had to overcome. It became clear 
that students reported feeling more connected to service users after the semi- 
nar. 


Evaluation of project seminar I/SUI seminar II.1 


The aim of this project was to find out in which ways service users could be 
involved in social work education. For this aim, service users, students and 
teachers were brought together. One very important result of this project was 
that personally “matching” service users and teachers is important for SUI to 
succeed. To find possible matches, a large amount of information, discus- 
sions and preliminary work is necessary. Some initial elements of a systemat- 
ic cooperative structure were developed in Esslingen, e.g. by developing the 
system of index cards. 

Furthermore, students were very intrinsically motivated to enable a 
broader and more systematic inclusion of service users in social work educa- 
tion. This student interest also helped teachers to get interested in SUI. On 
the other hand, experience showed that participation — here the participation 
of students in shaping their lessons — mobilised extraordinary resources of 
energy and new developments. For further developments in SUI, including 
students more systematically should also be considered. 


General evaluation 
After two one-year user involvement seminars with a total of 26 students and 
more than 30 service users in the course of the Esslingen BA Social Work 


curriculum, our evaluation is very positive: students, teachers and recipients 
of social work experienced large benefits from the SUI seminars. Starting 
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from international contacts and the impressive projects in other European 
countries, we wanted to test the SUI approach in the German system. We 
found out that the basic idea received very good feedback, first from students 
and later from colleagues. This might also be due to the fact that participation 
plays a major role in the theory and practice of social work in Germany (e.g. 
Oelerich/Schaarschuch 2005). Esslingen University also has a record of par- 
ticipatory collaboration with students — thus, including service users into so- 
cial work education appeared to be a logical consequence of known theories 
and well-tried practical approaches. 

Having said that, it also became clear that specific adaptations to the re- 
quirements and conditions of each country and university are necessary: 

The projects in Lund (Sweden) and Lillehammer (Norway) involve ser- 
vice users mainly as “external students”, thereby giving them a role that em- 
phasises meetings between internal students and service users as equals. 

During the developmental process at Esslingen, a slightly different struc- 
ture emerged: the students became — at least in part — organizers and design- 
ers of Service User Involvement seminars and the participants who had grad- 
uated from EX-IN seminars aimed at a role as lecturer, a position within the 
academic system that is on an equal level with academic teachers. In this 
way, in Esslingen — as in other projects in Europe — new role patterns and 
levels of encounter emerged, although in a slightly different way. 


Critical reflection 


Besides all the positive aspects discussed above, we are aware that the work 
done on service user involvement in our department is only a starting point: 
coming back to the qualification framework of social work introduced above, 
there are a large number of areas for possible service user involvement which 
we have not yet addressed. Future work might find a role for service users in 
the other areas such as “knowledge and understanding” and especially “de- 
scription, analysis and evaluation”: service users could be involved in defining 
criteria to evaluate successful social work. Service users could also be involved 
in planning and conceptualization, research and organisation. One interesting, 
related question is “What are the motives of service users for participating in 
SUI projects?” (see Grant 2012). When deciding where to include SUI in our 
social work course, we chose the area of intervention as a starting point. Look- 
ing back, this decision seems reasonable. However, there are other areas where 
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SUI approaches might enrich teaching: e.g. the area “Societal context of social 
work” might benefit from SUI, e.g. by service users, teachers and students 
working on sociological themes such as poverty which frequently befalls ser- 
vice users (see Gupta/Blevitt 2008). Similarly, service users might participate 
in shaping the organisational framework of social work and also in defining 
scientifically relevant areas of research. SUI approaches will be continued at 
our university in a variety of ways: we intend to keep collaborating with indi- 
vidual service users and service user organizations such as EX-IN and the 
“Friends of People with Addictions” (Freundeskreise Suchtkrankenhilfe). In- 
deed, there are plans to take collaboration to a higher level by initiating contact 
with organisations on a federal and national level. On the other hand, we intend 
to bring SUI approaches to a variety of service user groups not yet involved, 
such as children in care settings, refugees and older people. Another aim is to 
anchor SUI approaches more deeply in the faculty — initial discussions with 
colleagues have been positive. We will draw inspiration from sources such as 
Advocacy in Action (2006) and Askheim (2011) as well as Baldwin and Sadd 
(2006). Other perspectives include developing new ways of assessment for stu- 
dents, such as role-plays to assess readiness for practice (Skilton 2011; 
Duffy/Das/Davidson 2013), an approach that is also used in medical education. 
We conclude that even though we were able to gain significant new in- 
sights and initiate some interesting developments, some questions remain. On 
a conceptual level, as briefly discussed in Laging and Heidenreich (submit- 
ted), a broader inclusion of SUI principles in the faculty (e.g. in other areas of 
the BA curriculum) raises a number of questions that need answering before 
SUI principles can be realised in more depth. One of these questions is the 
possible role of service users in academic areas such as examinations (as in 
Great Britain). Also, empowering service users to participate in social work 
education as equals will be an important issue because, after their experiences 
with hierarchical structures, discussions with professionals on an equal foot- 
ing can problematic. Also, even though our first impressions were very posi- 
tive, it cannot be ruled out that there might be negative effects of SUI: e.g. 
vulnerable service users might be stressed by interactions with students, 
while students might find difficulties in maintaining a professional role. More 
research is needed to find answers to these questions. More specifically, stud- 
ies should be initiated that evaluate the effects of SUI projects on a number of 
dimensions, such as students’ attitudes towards service users and vice versa. 
Also, it should be made sure that service users are able to attend meetings at 
regional, national and international levels; while professors can usually get 
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funding for traveling to international conferences, service users are very often 
financially challenged, thus making it impossible to attend meetings without 
special funding. Finally, we are in the process of introducing SUI approaches 
into the German professional discussion (Laging/Heidenreich 2016). 
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3.6 Switzerland: First Approaches on an Implementation of 
Courses with a Gap-Mending Approach 


Véronique Eicher and Emanuela Chiapparini 


User involvement outside of social work education 


In Switzerland, we would like to implement a course with a gap-mending ap- 
proach at the School of Social Work at the Zurich University of Applied Sci- 
ences (ZHAW). However in order to understand these efforts and the possi- 
ble course, we first present here some information about the Swiss context 
regarding service user organisation and service user involvement. 

Next to social care provided by the state, self-help groups with somatic, 
psychological, social and other rarer issues are quite prevalent in Switzerland. 
In 1981, the first centre for self-help was created with the aim of developing 
and promoting self-help groups, after which several more followed. In 1996, 
they founded a national association (i.e., “Selbsthilfe Schweiz”) to be able to 
represent the interests of the self-help groups with one voice. Today, 
“Selbsthilfe Schweiz” comprises all 19 self-help centres in Switzerland with 
more than 2000 self-help groups (Selbsthilfe Schweiz 2015). 

Contrary to self-help groups, user involvement has been slow to become 
included in public services in health and social work in Switzerland. The area 
in which user involvement has been most prominent is mental health. The as- 
sociation “Pro Mente Sana” was founded in 1978 and aims to empower peo- 
ple with psychological problems and promotes the recovery approach and 
peer involvement in Switzerland. They collaborated with the European Leo- 
nardo da Vinci project called “Ex-In: Experienced Involvement”, running 
from 2005 to 2007. The goal of this European project was the education and 
qualification of people with psychiatric experience, so that they may be 
teachers or professionals in the domain of mental health. Specialists in psy- 
chiatry, teachers and people with psychiatric experience from six European 
countries (i.e., Germany, Netherlands, Norway, Slovenia, Sweden, UK) 
therefore developed a curriculum for a course for people with psychiatric ex- 
perience (F.O.K.U.S. 2014). 

Based on this project, the association “EX-IN Bern” was founded in 
March 2010. EX-IN Bern and the Berne University of Applied Sciences 
(BFH) developed a “Diploma of Advanced Studies”, first offered in 2010, 
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which was followed by 15 people with experience in psychiatric facilities. 
Similar courses are now offered by EX-IN Bem and by Pro Mente Sana. 
Graduates from these courses have been included in mental health services in 
different ways, for example as presenters at conferences, as teachers in cours- 
es, by leading talk groups in clinics or participating in psychiatric case dis- 
cussions. Most peers work as “recovery supporters” in clinical institutions, 
where they lead talk groups and offer one-on-one counselling. Their inclu- 
sion is especially important for people who receive involuntary treatment and 
for their relatives, who benefit from the exchange with peers, who have expe- 
rience with psychiatric treatment (Ihde-Scholl 2014). In 2013, people with 
psychiatric experience, who followed the course at BFH or Pro Mente Sana, 
founded the association “Peer Plus”, which is the first organization exclusive- 
ly reserved for people with psychiatric experience who followed a qualifica- 
tion course. Their aim is to establish and promote qualified peer work in so- 
cial work and health domains, through a peer pool for example (Peer Plus 
2013). Peer involvement has been quite prominent in the domain of preven- 
tion. One innovative program is an online juvenile suicide prevention pro- 
gram, called “[U25]”, where young adults aged less than 25 may write an 
email if they experience a crisis or have suicidal thoughts. [U25] explicitly 
works with peer counsellors, young adults between 17 and 24 who may take 
a course to become an online peer counsellor for adolescents ([U25] 2015). 

Infodrog, the Swiss Office for the Coordination of Addiction Facilities, 
promotes and supports the diversity, accessibility, and quality of various 
treatment, counselling and harm reduction services. They have several pro- 
jects with user involvement, such as the Hepatitis C program “Prevention 
through peer involvement”. In this programme, current drug users take part in 
a course where they learn about how to minimise infection risks when using 
needles. Afterwards, they educate other drug users about these risks and how 
to avoid them, thus multiplying the target audience. These peers are especial- 
ly important to reach users who are not easy accessible by other health pro- 
fessionals. Infodrog specifically emphasises the inclusion of peers already in 
the development phase of the project (Coste/Droz 2002). 

The topic of poverty is less prevalent in service user organisations in 
Switzerland. Since 2004, Planet13 is an internet café, which has been found- 
ed and is run by people living in poverty. It is specifically aimed at people 
living in poverty so that they have easy and free access to computers and in- 
ternet and have social contacts (Planet13 2015). 
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Another type of user involvement is promoted by “Surprise”, an inde- 
pendent organisation based in Basel, which aims to help people in difficult 
situations to get themselves out of these conditions. The organisation exists 
since 1997 and is funded by own activities and donations of people, compa- 
nies, and foundations. Surprise offers different activities for people in diffi- 
cult situations in several German speaking towns of Switzerland: sale of 
street papers, social city tours, street soccer and street choirs. The main activ- 
ity — the sale of street papers — is done in coordination with the international 
network of street papers (INSP). People, who are in financial difficulties sell 
street papers and earn money for each sold paper. They decide how many 
hours they work and how many papers they sell and get a daily structure. The 
social city tours are focused on showing Switzerland from the perspective of 
people living in poverty. They are developed with people who have lived or 
still live on the street, who are also the guides on the tours. The street choirs 
and soccer teams enable social contact without cost and thus facilitate social 
integration (Surprise 2015). 

There are also encouraging advances in user involvement in research. 
The BFH launched a research project called “PIONEERS - Pioneers of a new 
paradigm in psychiatric care and supervision at Berne University of Applied 
Sciences”. In this project, users are already included at the development stage 
of the research project and are hired for the entirety of the project duration 
(BFH 2015). 


Social work education in Switzerland 


To the best of our knowledge, user involvement has not yet been realized in 
social work education programmes. Users have been invited to talk about 
their experiences, but this was done on the basis of individual talks and 
presentations. They have not been included in the development of courses or 
participated in whole courses, either as teachers or students. 

After learning about PowerUs and visiting the course in Lund, Sweden 
(see Chapter 3.1 of this volume), we aim to implement a course with user in- 
volvement at the School of Social Work at ZHAW. To put this context, we 
give some background information on social work education in Switzerland 
and ZHAW specifically. Social work education in Switzerland consists of a 
BSc and MSc degree. The BSc degree (180 ECTS) lasts three years (fulltime) 
and completes with the qualification as social work professional (focus on 
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working directly with clients). The MSc degree (90 ECTS) lasts two years 
(full time) and qualifies social work professionals for complex conceptual 
work, research and teaching, as well as leadership positions (SASSA 2007). 
Currently, most social work professionals have a BSc degree, as the MSc de- 
gree exists only since 2008. 

At ZHAW, the BSc curriculum consists of basic mandatory modules, ad- 
vanced optional modules, a 1-year internship and the bachelor-thesis. The 
advanced optional modules consist of seminars with 7 ECTS and three- 
consecutive-day seminars of 2 ECTS (Bachelorstudium in Sozialer Arbeit 
2015). We developed a concept for a three-consecutive-day seminar with 
service user involvement, which will be described in the following chapter. 

The MSc curriculum is offered in cooperation with Berne University of 
Applied Sciences, Lucerne University of Applied Sciences and Arts and St. 
Gallen University of Applied Sciences. It consists of basic mandatory mod- 
ules, advanced optional modules, a project module and the master-thesis. 


Concept of a first course with a gap-mending approach in Zurich 


In the previous chapter we presented the structure of the curriculum of the 
School of Social Work at ZHAW. We developed the concept for a small 
course with a gap-mending approach as an optional three-consecutive-day 
seminar of 2 ECTS in the BSc curriculum, called “Empowerment in social 
work. Encounters of students and service users without the official and con- 
tractual relationship”. The timeframe is very limited, but the students have a 
solid theoretical and practical background in social work. In the development 
of the concept, we were greatly inspired by the course with the gap-mending 
approach in Lund (see Chapter 3.1), which we visited in spring 2015 
(Chiapparini/Eicher 2015) and literature about empowerment, user involve- 
ment and social mobilisation (see Chapter 1). The basic idea is that both stu- 
dents and service users learn about the theoretical approach of empowerment 
and experience empowerment through working together on a topic of social 
work. 

The aim of the course is to offer a learning setting where service users 
and students of social work can meet one another on an equal basis and ex- 
change their experiences. That is, students and service users have different 
types of expert knowledge, which they should be able to exchange on equal 
footing. Additionally, the opportunity to meet each other out of the roles of 
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social worker and service user should enable them to develop concepts of 
sustainable projects in social work together. 

The concept plans for a maximum of 30 participants with approximately 
20 BSc students and 10 service users. Service users will be contacted through 
the network of “Surprise” and so will have a background of poverty in most 
cases. 

The aim of the course is that both service users and students get more 
sensibility for their respective perspectives and that they learn about the op- 
portunities and challenges of the empowerment approach. It may also be in- 
teresting for service users to get a closer look on the curriculum of social 
work education. 

The seminar would be structured in three parts: On the first day, all par- 
ticipants present themselves by answering the questions: Who am I and what 
is important to me in social work? Additionally, we present theoretical inputs 
on empowerment, social mobilising and examples of projects with user in- 
volvement. The second day focuses on group work between students and ser- 
vice users. They focus on one topic of social work, on which they discuss 
their perspectives, experiences, and the limits of current social work practice 
within that topic. The aim is to develop some ideas about projects, which 
they present on the afternoon of the third and final day. The form of the 
presentation is open, but should have some creative aspects. 


First implementation of the gap-mending approach on 
a meta-perspective 


As we are not yet able to implement the three-consecutive-day seminar in the 
BSc curriculum, we have introduced the topic of service user involvement 
from a meta-perspective in an advanced optional module in the MSc curricu- 
lum since fall 2015. The module is called “Social problems and conduct of 
life: Interventions and effects” and the focus is placed on different interven- 
tion strategies, such as prevention, control, promotion and empowerment. 
The topic of empowerment is covered over 8 hours (1 day) and focuses on 
the service user involvement approach. First, we give an overview on em- 
powerment, social mobilisation and service user involvement. Afterwards, 
we discuss a paper on the challenges and opportunities of the empowerment 
approach (Askheim 2003). The afternoon session is dedicated to a specific 
user involvement project, namely the social city tours of Surprise, which we 
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presented before. First two social work professionals present the development 
of this project and the challenges in the different project phases. Afterwards, 
two city tour guides (service users) talk about their background and their ex- 
perience in working in the project. They specifically discuss opportunities 
and challenges in working together on a project from the initial development 
phase to everyday collaboration. The students are able to discuss both with 
the social work professionals and the service users about their opinion of ser- 
vice user involvement and empowerment. As a thank you, both the social 
work professionals and service users received a small compensation (a note- 
book and supermarket vouchers). 


Evaluation and critical reflection 


After the first implementation of the MSc module “Social problems and con- 
duct of life: Interventions and effects”, the evaluation from the students was 
mostly positive with several valuable suggestions to increase the learning op- 
portunities of the course. In a standardised evaluation of the complete course, 
the students explicitly mentioned the sessions on empowerment as very im- 
portant and as an opportunity to get new insights and understandings. How- 
ever, the students expressed a wish to have a more equal discussion with the 
service users, in which the service users also ask them questions about their 
role as social workers. The students also suggested having a common evalua- 
tion of the day with the service users, lecturers and students, which would al- 
low more critical reflections and insights. 

The social work professionals (the project leader of the social city tours) 
and the service users (city tour guides) were also satisfied with the launch of 
the module. The project leader suggested having a longer exchange with the 
students to be able to reflect the challenges of the empowerment approach 
more deeply. The service users immediately said that they would like to par- 
ticipate in the next module and would be interested in further projects. 

As the lecturers, we evaluated this first module as very successful and we 
plan to improve the module with the suggestions from the students and ser- 
vice users. In the next implementation of the module, we will reduce the the- 
oretical part on empowerment approach, so that we have more time with the 
service users and project leaders. As before, we plan to have some time with 
only the service users and only the project leaders, but we want to include a 
third common session, in which they reflect on their project together and with 
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the students. More time will also allow for a deeper and more reflective dis- 
cussion about the different perspectives involved in user involvement pro- 
jects and social work in general. 


Conclusion 


Our first experience with the module on the gap-mending approach from a 
meta-perspective was highly motivating and the feedback from the partici- 
pants was very encouraging. The service users and project leaders from “Sur- 
prise” are highly motivated and we plan to invite them to participate in future 
modules. As the introduction of a course with a gap-mending approach in the 
BSc and MSc curricula is quite difficult, we decided to start with a smaller 
part within an existing module. In time, we hope to be able to implement a 
longer course with service user involvement. If we are able to implement the 
BSc module, we will develop the details of the concept of the course together 
with service users, so that it is adapted to and benefits both the service users 
and the students. It is also very helpful to be in contact with the network 
PowerUs to exchange concept ideas and thus advance with the implementa- 
tion of a course with a gap-mending approach. Additionally, the knowledge 
and experience of the members of PowerUs is a great source of inspiration. 
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4. Conclusion: Empowering Service Users and 
Innovative Learning Settings with Long-Term 
Effects 


Emanuela Chiapparini 


This book introduced several examples of courses with the gap-mending ap- 
proach in social work education in six European countries. The context, the 
concept, the implementation and the evaluation of these courses vary partly 
from case to case. However, the central common element of these courses is 
that service users actively take part as co-partners and valuable contributors in 
these courses. This goes beyond respecting service users as a person with their 
own experience and knowledge. The partnership between service users and 
students of social work constitutes a core element of the different implementa- 
tions of the gap-mending approach developed at the University in Lund. The 
gap-mending approach is based on the concept of user involvement, which has 
a strong relevance both in the International Federation of Social Workers and in 
the individual countries. The examples of courses described in this book em- 
phasise the fact that the concept of user involvement is not a tokenistic in- 
volvement or a rhetorical expression, but rather one that has been successfully 
implemented. One crucial element of the evaluations demonstrates how im- 
portant the knowledge and experience of both service users and students of so- 
cial work is to increase fruitful developments of projects with a high impact on 
social practices. A process of a reciprocal and deeper understanding of both 
service users’ and social work students’ perspectives started with these courses. 
Consequently, this has an influence on the future of both service users and stu- 
dents of social work. Furthermore, the examples contribute to the development 
and better understanding of social work. 


The following conclusion highlights some key issues and main elements 
through all specified courses and mentions some differences too. Thereby, it 
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connects these findings to the theoretical background of user involvement 
and outlines future perspectives. 


From an Explorative Learning Process to a Concept of Innovative 
Projects for Social Challenges 


Learning and teaching within a gap-mending approach includes learning set- 
tings where service users and students of social work meet. In this context, 
they learn about theoretical concepts and how to develop a project to resolve 
social challenges. The number of participants and the duration of each course 
vary depending on the needs of the participants, of social institutions and the 
framework of the universities and the context of the courses. However, in all 
pedagogical concepts of the courses presented in this book, the knowledge 
and experience of the service users are considered as important as those of 
the students of social work. Furthermore, in all chapters it is common that the 
participants of the courses and the lecturers have a high commitment to meet 
on the same level as far as possible. They pay attention to different attitudes, 
which means for example that they need to be able to and are willing to lis- 
ten. Regarding this learning process, the authors in this book made similar 
theoretical reflections: 

The authors of Chapter 3.3 mentioned the learning concept of “partner- 
ship” (Thompson 2003) and participation as being an “active ingredient in ef- 
fective partnership working” (Thompson 2003). Accordingly, the authors of 
Chapter 3.2 base their courses on a cooperative learning process. The emotional 
aspect is highlighted in Chapter 3.1, where the authors refer to the research 
study of the development of students’ empathy in medical education. The re- 
sults show the importance that students do not only acquire a theoretical 
knowledge about their patient but need to be touched emotionally by meetings 
with the patients and subsequently have to reflect these experiences. In Chapter 
3.4, the concept of “creativity” in social work education (Burgess/Lawrence 
2007; Eadie/Lymbery 2007) is mentioned. In this learning concept, different 
perspectives and experiences are included in the learning process in order to 
encourage thinking “outside the box” (Burgess/Lawrence 2007: 2), which facil- 
itates the achievement of effective and good practice in social work. 

In sum, it can be said that these learning concepts promote good practice 
in social work by emphasising the importance of personal experience, hands- 
on, explorative learning and by presenting different perspectives on social 
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challenges. The explorative learning concept is especially elaborated and es- 
tablished in international social work courses (e.g. community-based partici- 
patory model by Fischer and Grettenberger (2015)). This concept attaches 
great importance to including awareness, practice skill development and en- 
hanced competence regarding global and intercultural issues. 

Furthermore, an important element of the learning process is that the par- 
ticipation in the courses is voluntary and that both service users and students 
of social work are as much as possible outside their typical role. 

This is a challenge and all authors underline the important function of the 
lecturer as supporter, moderator and intervener, which requires a non-classical 
and academic role of lecturer. With regard to this, the authors of Chapter 3.2 
give the useful advice to pay attention to avoid prejudice, such as the notion 
that service users are not able to take criticism or that students of social work 
are always helpers. If these attitudes or tensions generated by previous negative 
experience manifest themselves in the working groups, the lecturer needs to 
recognise them and intervene. This implies good social competence and a high 
work load for the lecturers, but also for the students themselves. 

A central element in each course, mostly at the beginning, is to have 
enough time to get to know each other as human beings. Different methods of 
becoming acquainted with each other are described in each chapter. 

In the courses in Sweden and Norway, both service users and students of 
social work get ECTS-credits if they meet all requirements for passing the 
courses. To obtain permission to get ECTS-credits for service users is a ma- 
jor challenge in most countries. In England, for instance, where user in- 
volvement is compulsory in social work education, the authors make a major 
effort to award ECTS-credits to service users. However, already the fact that 
they are able to participate in academic courses at universities is appreciated 
by most service users because it boosts their self-esteem. This is underlined 
clearly by the evaluations of Norway and Sweden. 

The above mentioned elements of gap-mending courses will contribute to 
creating conditions in which service users and students of social work are on 
a level playing field. 

Kristiansen and Heule prefer the participation of service users with dif- 
ferent backgrounds and from different service user organisations, which is 
helpful for developing concepts of projects with a variety of perspectives. 

Developing concepts for innovative projects is another key element of 
courses with a gap-mending approach. It is important that the project is based 
on a social challenge. In most courses, the service users and students of social 
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work choose the issues and develop the project on their own, but there are 
some exceptions. In Germany, the students and the lecturers of social work 
choose and develop challenging topics and issues, which are then discussed 
with selected service users before the start of the two-day seminar. In other 
cases, the issues are proposed by social services. In an English Family Cen- 
tre, this was initiated because of an existing barrier between service users and 
students of social work. Courses in Denmark, for instance, are also initiated 
by social services and political authorities. 

The prevailing element of all courses is a strong motivation of students 
and service users due to the development of and participation in projects. In 
Sweden, the project concepts are evaluated by a jury with representatives 
from the political authorities, social services, user organisations and the audi- 
ence. After this public event, the students and lecturers evaluate the feedback. 

Also courses from other countries present similar products at the end of 
the courses, e.g. a film or a workshop. Especially in Denmark, an innovation 
camp took place with 60 participants from user organisations, practitioners, 
local government authorities, private service providers and participants of the 
gap-mending course. The findings and proposals of the gap-mending course 
were presented and discussed together on an equal level. 


From Involving Services Users to Decreasing Social Inequality 


In Sweden or Norway, the concept of user involvement is established in social 
work education through internships, through invitations of service users to visit 
classes or through visiting social services and projects, for instance. However, 
these occasions do not necessarily give the opportunity for a reciprocal under- 
standing of both service users and social workers, which is essential for achiev- 
ing long-term effects (cf. Chapter 3.2) or improving critical thinking on a socio- 
political level (cf. Chapters 3.1 and 3.3). In order to achieve this, it is crucial to 
study and work on a project together during a longer period of time and not on- 
ly during selective moments or individual days (cf. Chapters 3.1-3.4). A theo- 
retical and socio-political overview is clarified particularly in Chapter 3.1 and 
Chapter 3.3. They point to a link between the gap-mending courses and the re- 
distribution of power in social work practices. Both contributions clearly under- 
line how courses with a gap-mending approach are able to deal with social 
conditions of inequality more intensely, to mobilise service users and to start 
developing long-term solutions for social problems. 
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User involvement is an approach that is more common in English- 
speaking countries. However, in Switzerland, the contact with service users 
during the education of social work is very important, even if it does not run 
under the name of “user involvement”. In Germany, the education of social 
work has a longer academic tradition than in Switzerland, which makes it 
harder for Germany to introduce courses with user involvement. Both coun- 
tries have implemented courses with a gap-mending approach in their exist- 
ing modules with some adaptations such as a short period of time during 
which service users and students of social work learn and work together (cf. 
Chapters 3.5 and 3.6). 


The terminology “service users” explained in the introduction of this book is 
used by all authors. In an interdisciplinary context, the short term “users” is 
more appropriate, as it is argued in Chapter 3.4. In courses, the service users 
are called students from service user organisations, external students or just 
students in order to underline the equal positon of all participants in the 
courses. 

It is important to reflect about the terminology of “user involvement” or 
“service user” to be aware of the implicit, language-related concepts and their 
limits (cf. Chapter 2). The examples of the courses show that it is important 
to clarify the terminology in order to eliminate social inequality. Thereby, 
service users are given the opportunity to be on eye level with the students of 
social work as much as possible and to work and study together as equal 
partners during a course that lasts several weeks. 

Most of the universities dispose of a large network of user organisations 
for recruiting service user students. In countries such as Germany and Swit- 
zerland, where there are not many user organisations, the recruitment of ser- 
vice users for a course is a great challenge. Service user organisations in 
Norway, Sweden or England are more common and often run by the service 
users themselves. Nevertheless, there are groups who are not represented by 
service user organisations and who are not included enough in endeavours of 
user involvement (cf. Chapter 3.1) or are not eligible for benefit (cf. Chapter 
3.3). For these groups, further efforts and developments of user involvement 
are required. 

In Germany and Switzerland, user organisations are more present in the 
field of psychology and health care than in the field of social work. Further- 
more, the service user organisations are often managed by professionals, as 
for instance the service user organisations “Surprise” and “EX-IN”. The con- 
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cept of a user-led “organisation” is more common in the numerous self-help 
groups. A self-help group is commonly considered as less proactive concern- 
ing social change and it is by definition a group and not an organisation. 


Evaluations: Research-Based and Practice-Based Impact 


There is a high demand for results from evaluations of gap-mending courses 
to evidence their impact on service users, students of social work and on the 
practice of social work. 

The courses presented in this book were assessed both through research- 
based and practice-based evaluations. The methods of evaluation were ques- 
tionnaires, group discussions, discussions and written reflections about learn- 
ing effects, which were conducted with students of social work and students 
of service user organisations. The notable results and some challenges of gap- 
mending courses are described in each chapter and constitute a first evalua- 
tion of courses with a gap-mending approach within one volume. 

With the long experience of gap-mending courses at the Lund University, 
these courses demonstrate in a unique way their impact on social work prac- 
tice: Service users founded new service user organisations. They also elabo- 
rated concepts in gap-mending courses, which received funding so that they 
could subsequently be implemented and applied in social work practice. The 
service users were invited as guest lecturers or tutors to courses or as partici- 
pants to national and international congresses of social work. 

The first evaluation of long-term effects was conducted by the Norwe- 
gian authors (cf. Chapter 3.2). They used the method of retrospective inter- 
views of service users in group discussions. Thus, they found a long-term ef- 
fect, which they discussed under five headlines: 1) an experience of involve- 
ment, 2) an awareness of labelling, 3) an increase in self-confidence and the 
empowerment of role-changing, 4) the importance of gaining the understand- 
ing and cooperation of each other, and 5) increasing values such as being part 
of a community or obtaining self-respect. 

Another positive practice-based outcome of each course is based on the 
fact that they are continually developed and implemented and that there is 
great demand for such courses. 

The above mentioned research and practice-based evaluations of gap- 
mending courses provide answers to the four crucial questions by Schön 
(2016: 31): 
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e How should one proceed with these efforts? 

e Which methods produce the most favourable outcomes? 

e What does it mean to be in a user role? Is it a stigma or an improvement? 

e How does this enhanced knowledge affect students’ work and attitudes 
once they become social workers? 


Additionally, the mentioned evaluations of courses with a gap-mending ap- 
proach can be classified, with certain restrictions, into Schön’s very appropri- 
ate categories for evaluating user involvement in social work, education and 
practice. (Schön 2016: 31): 


e outcome-focused research on methods and levels of user participation 
e users’ perceptions of the quality of these activities 
e the effect of these activities on a user’s quality of life. 


It can thus be concluded that the contributions of all authors of this book 
counteract the “lack of evidence based knowledge” (Schön 2016: 31) of user 
involvement in social work, education and practice. 

However, there is a great need for further research-based and practice- 
based evaluations especially to evidence long-term outcomes of gap-mending 
courses by service users and students of social work. The authors of this book 
emphasise this demand for future research as well. 

In conclusion, all authors have shown how courses with a gap-mending 
approach achieve empowerment among socially excluded groups and pro- 
mote learning processes in different socio-political contexts as well as vary- 
ing framework of universities. These courses reveal the views and needs of 
both service users and social workers and provide meeting points and plat- 
forms, where both groups can develop innovative projects in the field of so- 
cial work. There are different stages of development of these courses, which 
is at the same time a promising outlook towards a continuing and increasing 
advancement of the gap-mending approach. 
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